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4 Sturdy Foundations for Social Studies 


ACROSS THE AGES 


LOUISE I. CAPEN 
Head of Social Science Department, Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. 


THIS NEW CIVIC HISTORY, constructed on an original unit 
plan, tells vividly the story of man’s achievements in mak- 
ing this earth a better and still better place on which to live. 
It treats many important phases in the drama of human exist- 
ence—agriculture, transportation, industry, science, education, 
religion, medicine, community living, city life, government, 
etc., etc. 


Each unit is a complete treatment of a basic theme fitted into 
its proper place in the larger pattern of history. la an unfor- 
gettable manner this book gives new meaning and value to the 
advantages American boys and girls enjoy today. 896 pages. 
List price, $2.20. 


A swiftly-moving narrative style, profuse, interesting 
illustrations, many maps in color, inviting activities 
and exceptionally helpful teachers’ aids are notable 
features. 


WORKBOOK $0.64 TEACHERS’ GUIDE $0.48 


THE PRESENT WAR 


ITS BACKGROUND AND RELATED DEVELOPMENTS 
By CHARLES T. McFARLANE 


A CLEAR ACCOUNT of the war crises of the past four years in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. Provides an excellent supplement to 
social science courses and can be used with any textbook in history 
or geography. 


Told in Dr. McFarlane’s very readable, graphic style it treats the 
aggressions and expansions of the totalitarian nations, the diffi- 
culties and defense of the democracies, and the special problems 
of the United States with such admirable clearness that pupils 
fean understand them. 


Illustrated with dramatic pictures and maps. At the 

end of the book are outline maps for the pupils to use 

in continuing a record of the war’s developments. 
List price, 20 cents 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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THE ROLE oF SoOcIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 
IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY* 


one questions the advisibility of hav- 

ing aims in teaching. As in all avenues 

of endeavor, aims are necessary to 

reach the goal desired. In the public schools 

of the United States this goal has been the 

achieving and maintaining of a democratic 

way of life. At no time in our history has 

that purpose seemed more valid than it does 
today. 

The schools offer to all within their por- 
tals—to both teachers and pupils—the op- 
portunity of exploring the essentials of 
democracy. The consideration of these es- 
sentials was never so necessary as now. Al- 
though we have always been committed to 
them we are now forced to face the possi- 
bility of their obliteration. To preserve 
them we must understand them. That is our 
first great duty and task. Our next task is 
to interpret them to others. In other words, 
teachers must be agents of democracy. As 
teachers we must raise the standard of right 
thinking to which men may repair. We 
must teach freedom, justice, truth. 

This may seem easy to do, but in actual 
practice it is often hard to carry out with 
consistency and honesty. If we believe this 
to be our function, we are committing our- 
selves to the processes of indoctrination. If 
we really believe that indoctrination is jus- 
tified in this case, we must not weaken our 





1 This editorial continues a series concerned with the 
defense and strengthening of democracy through educa- 
tion. Professor Pierce is author of three volumes on civic 
organizations, efforts to influence social studies teaching, 
and attitudes expressed in textbooks. Eprror. 































claims nor betray our faith by intolerance 
and bigotry. And it is easy, very easy, to enter 
into an alliance with contempt and hatred 
of the opinion of others at a time when we 
are the fighting apostles of living convic- 
tions. 

Then, too, some teachers may find them- 
selves in a community where there prevail 
intolerance and lack of understanding of 
the aims of education in a democracy. 
Within the coming months teachers may be 
under the fire of pressure groups intent on 
perpetuating their own interpretations of 
democracy. Teachers may find repeated in 
some form or another the attacks made on _ 
education during and following the First 
World War. Heresy trials may precede the 
dismissal of teachers because community 
opinion may differ from that expressed in 
the classroom. Already a steady stream of 
literature floods the mails. As never before, 
teachers need sharp wits and powers of dis- 
crimination to determine what is fact and 
what is fiction. 

In such a time, the path of teachers is 
beset by the dangers evoked by the emotion- 
alism of an impending crisis. But they who 
know and are devoted to what democracy 
means should have a sure protection. They 
should be able to find some common ground 
even with those who do not realize how de- 
mocracy may endure. But the likelihood of 
widespread divergence between the opinion 
of teachers promoting the democratic way of 
life and the opinion of the people of a com- 
munity seems, at this moment, rather re- 
mote. 

Teachers of today have been given grave 
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responsibilities. All about us we see crum- 
bling much that we have admired and loved 
in our civilization. Perhaps in their special 
way teachers can save the faith to which they 
have subscribed and in which Americans 
have believed. At any rate it is worth trying. 
BessiE LOUISE PIERCE 
University of Chicago 


Tue P.E.A. REPORT 


HE Commission on Secondary School 

Curriculum of the Progressive Education 
Association has presented its recommenda- 
tions for the social studies.1 The report 
is well edited, contains extensive bibliogra- 
phies and an adequate index, and provides 
much provocative material for considera- 
tion. The report follows the now-familiar 
form of the Commission’s previous volumes 
with an excellent summarizing chapter on 
the adolescent in American culture, and 
with individual chapters on the four areas 
agreed upon by the Association as the organ- 
izing points of the curriculum: Immediate 
Personal-Social Relationships; Social-Civic 
Relationships; Economic Relationships; and 
Personal Living. An interesting chapter on 
evaluation concludes the volume. 

In addition to these customary sections, 
this report contains an appraisal of the cur- 
rent social scene and an interesting chapter 
on the community. In general, the report 
is very similar to the Association’s Science 
in General Education. It goes far to help 
round out the statement of the Association’s 
Commission on Secondary School Curricu- 
lum. Philosophically, it is an excellent state- 
ment and can heartily be commended to all 
social studies teachers; from the point of 
view of present day utility, it is a great dis- 
appointment. 

This reader is forced to consider the vol- 
ume in the light of the present world con- 
fusion. Even though he might like to seclude 





1 Commission on Secondary School Curriculum of the 
Progressive Education Association. The Social Studies 
in General Education. A Report of the Committee on 
the Function of the Social Studies in General Education. 
New York: Appleton Century, 1940. Pp. xv, 401. $2.75. 








himself from the radio for a week end and 
contemplate the nature of the social studies 
as they might exist in a pre-1914 world, he 
can not do so, principally because the Pro- 
gressive Education Association for the past 
decade has been insisting that its members 
and directors had some special “pipe line to 
the future.” If their contentions have been 
true, the Association must have restricted its 
observations to a far distant future; the cur- 
rent statement on the social studies throws 
very little light on a disturbing present. 


HE reviewer will be the first to acknowl- 
jp that the times are peculiar and that 
he may be quite unfair in judging the work 
of this committee in the light of this ab- 
normal present, but he insists that the 
specific job of the social studies is to provide 
a chart through just such troubled times. 
The authors of the report also accept this 
obligation, for they state: “In these trou- 
blous times, the people, with typical Ameri- 
can faith in education, have turned to the 
schools, demanding that the young be better 
prepared for meeting problems like unto 
those which have staggered their elders” 
(p. 1). The people will look in vain to the 
schools if we have nothing more specific to 
provide than the substance of this report. 

And that is the crux of the argument. 
Here, in a year of great crisis, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading educational organizations pro- 
vides a plan for the social studies, and the 
plan is vague, confusing, at times contra- 
dictory, and generally reticent in offering 
succinct propusals for procedure. If the Pro- 
gressive Education Association objects to 
having its work judged on the basis of ex- 
pediency, the reviewer will gladly withdraw 
his strictures and will submit another philo- 
sophical review dealing with broad generali- 
ties, as does the report itself. But the authors 
of this were not willing to consider previous 
social studies analyses in that detached man- 
ner. They criticize their most recent prede- 
cessors as follows: ““The many excellent re- 
ports of the Commission on the Social 
Studies may, indeed, be said to have re- 
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flected, rather than to have resolved, the cur- 
rent confusion in social-studies instruction” 
(p. 7). The present report goes much further 
than did the Commission in presenting a 
workable program, but it, too, “reflects 
rather than resolves the current confusion.” 

It reflects the confusion because it will not 
be specific. One italicized sentence does pro- 
vide some specificity, and this deserves to 
be analyzed further: “Jt is the function of 
social studies to use the resources of the 
social sciences in meeting adolescent needs 
so as to develop the desirable characteristics 
of behavior essential to the achievement of 
democratic values within the realities of the 
changing American culture” (p. 23). This is 
a noble statement of principle; but unfor- 
tunately the authors do not go into the actual 
how of developing the “desirable character- 
istics.” When one looks for the what, when, 
and where of the curriculum itself the re- 
port is frankly deficient. True, the commit- 
tee which prepared the volume states, “‘Po- 
tentially each type of curriculum organiza- 
tion and each technique of teaching has both 
virtues and deficiencies” (p. 25). This state- 
ment is so broad, so meaningless, that it is 
hardly worth inserting in a guidebook to 
desirable practices. Given a nation in politi- 
cal and cultural stress, there must be some 
educational procedures which are better 
than others. There must be some curricular 
arrangements that are desirable. To deny 
this is to admit the bankruptcy of American 
education, and to avoid pointing out these 
ascertainable areas in the social studies is to 
compound a delinquency. 


HE reviewer is alarmed by the lack of a 

constructive program (and please don’t 
contend that Chapters tv through vii pro- 
vide such a program), because he is certain 
that if educators themselves can not provide 
such a program, lay, civilian, military, na- 
tionalistic, parental, or business groups will. 
And they will insist upon complete imple- 
mentation of their programs. The deficiency 
in the present volume can best be seen in the 
chapter on social-civic relationships, in 
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which no hint is given of the revolution in 
these relationships that has been impending 
for some time past. Conscription, regimenta- 
tion, labor camps, non-military national 
service, and the contribution of one’s energy 
to a nationalist endeavor are all ignored, yet 
the Progressive Education Association itself 
is at present sponsoring some of these very 
movements (See Democratic Education: 
Suggestions for Education and National De- 
fense, a Report from the Board of Directors 
to the Members of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, September, 1940, especially 
areas Three and Four, pp. 11-14). 

The present reviewer believes the Associa- 
tion should be courageous and publish a 
short pamphlet, organized by the members 
of the Committee that prepared the current 
report, in which a series of definite pro- 
posals is made for the social studies. The 
schools of the country would welcome such 
a body of material, and the pamphlet would 
be a major contribution to present prob- 
lems; but if the Association thinks it un- 
democratic to be specific about anything so 
fragile as the social studies, then the schools 
will have to look for lay guidance in their 
problems of social education. If the Associa- 
tion is unwilling to implement the present 
nebulous report, I am afraid the volume will 
have to be deferred until pleasanter times as 
an interesting philosophical discussion, a 
kind of academic exercise. 

James A. MICHENER 


Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley 


STUDENTS OF STUDENTS 


N life outside the schools we have all ob- 
served that leadership is not the lot pri- 
marily of the know-it-alls, the professional 
scholars, but rather the responsibility of 
persons combining a high degree of familiar- 
ity with human nature and a genuine desire 
to be of service to his fellow man. It is to the 
discredit of the schools that teachers have 
ever been supposed to be primarily subject- 
matter experts. That has lost them the en- 
thusiastic allegiance of the student body 
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which is needed. That has deprived them of 
the earnest cooperation of the taxpaying, 
homemaking public which is no less neces- 
sary. 

Considering that such selection of teach- 
ing personnel as has been made is based on 
scholastic monasticism rather than on 
human engineering abilities, it is little short 
of the miraculous that our schools have 
weathered the storms of public economy as 
well as they have. But what leaderless schools 
have achieved is pathetic in comparison with 
what leaderful schools might—and will—ac- 
complish. 


NE of the great milestones in educa- 
tion memorializes the advent of teach- 
ers of teachers in teachers colleges. One of 
the great milestones yet to be dedicated will 
mark the arrival of students of students as 
teachers, the coming of the great student 
leaders who counsel rather than command, 
who encourage rather than indoctrinate, 
who live with students rather than in regions 
theoretic and esoteric. These teachers will 
be assigned a group of children with whom 
they will live through the next six years; 
then a second group of student guides will 
show the way through the secondary-school 
years. In this way every student will be 
intimately known by some teacher over a 
long period of time and every student will 
be equally well known to the same teacher. 
These guides will have no scholastic sub- 
jects to administer in the spoon-fed manner 
of today. Just as the most important job of 
every student has always been studying his 
teacher (in his opinion and for practical 
purposes), so the primary job of these teach- 
ers will be to study their students on the 
playground, stage, and street, at home, in 
church, in industry, in love, health, philoso- 
phy, music, and science. Neither a democ- 
racy nor a school for a democracy can suc- 
ceed which does not consciously develop 
leaders to take over. 


Bron we have no use for leadership with- 
out learning. Very well, then, we shall 
have learning in abundance, but the subject- 
matter experts will be where they belong, 
and wish to be, in the library, laboratory, 
and office where the rest of the reference 
books and paraphernalia of erudition are. 
The subject-matter expert was not cut out 
to be a student psychologist, a camp leader, 
or a discussion leader. Why ask him to de- 
stroy himself in such unpalatable pursuits? 
Why let him destroy the lives of his students 
by his bungling in fields where different but 


_ equally real expertness is needed? We need 


the student-body expert, the human- 
relations engineer, the public school father 
confessor and social arbiter just as much. 

Put the subject-matter specialist with his 
beloved books, his precious pamphlets, his 
lovely laboratory apparatus. And when the 
students want his help, let them go to him or 
have him brought to them. He will be happy 
to be a vitalized volume of the encyclopedia 
universal, a source book to be used in the 
proper time and place. Let the specialist in 
his office amass all the valuable information 
in his subject field, past, present, and future. 
Let him pile on the books, the magazines, 
the papers, the booklets, the pictures, the 
graphs, maps, models, films, and charts. Let 
him digest his materials and produce the de- 
sired data at a moment’s notice, like the Car- 
negie librarian or “Mr Foster” at the railway 
station. And when he is called on by student 
groups, let him do a soul-satisfying, interest- 
stimulating job in aiding students to find 
answers to self-recognized problems. 

Then everybody will be the happier, the 
healthier, and the wealthier. And pedagogs 
will once more be just what their name 
means—walkers with youth seeking knowl- 
edge and guidance, willing slaves to the 
citizens of tomorrow. 


RICHARD PILANT 


Washington University 
St Louis 
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National Planning 


CHARLES S. ASCHER 





oy pete 


T a luncheon during a recent meeting 
of a committee numbering among its 
members some of the leading ob- 

servers of government in this country, one 
participant posed the question, ‘What 
would you say was the single most significant 
development in government organization 
during the last decade?” I was interested at 
the unanimity of the response, “The recog- 
nition of the role of planning,” and I should 
like to explore the meaning of the answer. 
Paul Oppermann, in a recent issue of this 
journal,’ traced the planning of cities to re- 


1“Planning for American Communities,” Social Edu- 
cation, January, 1940. 











Planning is nothing new in Amer- 
ican economy, or even in American 
politics, though careful coordination 
of planning for states and for the 
nation has been attempted only in 
recent years. Usually our planning 
boards have exercised fact-finding and 
advisory functions. 

The author of this brief account of 
the planning movement is secretary of 
the Committee on Public Administra- 
tion of the Social Science Research 
Council, treasurer of the American 
Society of Planning Officials, and con- 
sultant to the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

The article starts a new series on 
government policies and problems to- 
day, a series planned in collaboration 
with the Committee on the Social 
Studies of the American Political 
Science Association, of which Phillips 
Bradley is chairman. 
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mote antiquity. In a sense, national plan- 
ning goes back to the foundation of our 
Republic: the Constitution itself was per- 
haps the first attempt in recorded history 
deliberately to create a systematic frame- 
work of government, to give conscious fore- 
thought to a scheme for national action.” 


ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING 


LEXANDER HAMILTON’S report 
A on the promotion of useful manu- 
facturers was a piece of planning, as Profes- 
sor Charles E. Merriam of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board has pointed out in 
reports of the Board and elsewhere.* Hamil- 
ton was concerned over the continued de- 
pendence of the young Republic on the 
importation of manufactured goods from 
abroad: he wanted to direct American cap- 
ital away from land—agriculture—to ma- 
chines and factories— industry. His proposal 
was characteristic of much national plan- 
ning: he did not introduce a bill to compel 
Americans to invest in factories; he did not 
even urge that the government spend public 
funds in the direct building of factories. He 
proposed that the importation of manu- 
factured goods be made so expensive that 
Americans would be attracted by the pros- 





* The late Werner Hegemann, the liberal German- 
American sociologist-planner, took delight in dredging 
planning texts out of the writings and sayings of the 
foundiny fathers, as if to disprove that planning was a 
recent importation from Moscow. See quotations from 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Lincoln in Chap- 
ters I-v of his City Planning: Housing, Vol. I. New York: 
Architectural Book Publishing Company, 1936. 

*“A Plan for Planning” in National Planning Board 
Report, 1933-34. Washington: Supt. of Documents, 1934, 
25 cents. The Role of Politics in Social Change. New 
York: New York Univ. Press, 1936, Chaps v and v1. 
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pect of profit to build factories to make the 
same goods more cheaply. The protective 
tariff was, thus, a piece of national planning: 
a strategic environmental control, calculated 
to make people act one way rather than an- 
other because their self-interest would coin- 
cide with what was assumed to be the 
national good. 


RESOURCES PLANNING 


E have often acted thus in our his- 

tory. Faced by the task of taming an 
apparently limitless wilderness, with a na- 
tional government of limited resources, we 
evolved, half inarticulately, a plan of de- 
velopment: let each man cultivate his 160 
acres, and the land should be his; stimulate 
private ownership. This plan soon led to 
clearing the forests of the humid East, to 
plowing up the prairies east of the one- 
hundredth meridian. Unfortunately, the 
plan was codified (in the Morrill Act) before 
we knew enough facts: the plan was in- 
adequate to deal with the semi-arid lands 
further west. Major Powell in his report on 
The Lands of the Arid Region of the United 
States, issued by the United States Geo- 
graphical and Geological Survey of the 
Rocky Mountain Region, told us so, after 
a pioneering field trip in 1877, but he spoke 
with insufficient authority, and we were not 
ready to hear him. 

Significantly, it was during the decade of 
the 1930's that this historic policy was re- 
versed: 80,000,000 acres of the remaining 
public domain were withdrawn from home- 
steading by the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934. 
Through the AAA, the FSA, and other 
agencies, the federal government began buy- 
ing up submarginal land to retire it from 
unprofitable agriculture—the kind of land of 
which the saw said that it took three crops 
of settlers to make a farm. 


HE conservation movement, of course, 
antedated the 1930's. Federal reservation 
of forest lands began under President Har- 
rison. In 1885 New York State set aside a 
great Adirondack preserve of over a million 


acres—and in its passion against exploiters 
wrote into its Constitution that this land 
should be forever inviolate to the lumber- 
man’s axe. (The Court of Appeals ruled in 
1932 that this provision forbade construc- 
tion of a bob-sled run on state land for the 
winter Olympics at Lake Placid.) 

Here again, as with the Morrill Act, our 
vision outran our knowledge: we know now 
that New York would be better off, that the 
forests would be better preserved, if they 
were put under sustained-yield manage- 
ment, to be cut scientifically, to be planted 
scientifically, and to produce revenue for the 
state and lumber and paper pulp for its 
citizens in the bargain. 

The conservation issue was dramatized 
by Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pin- 
chot. Pinchot activated a National Conserva- 
tion Commission, which put a formidable 
report before the American public; Roose- 
velt called the state governors to the White 
House for the first time in American history, 
to discuss this issue. Out of the agitation of 
the period, 1905-08, came the organization 
of the United States Forest Service, with 
Pinchot as Chief Forester, and of over 
twenty-five state departments of conserva- 
tion, many of which had disappeared in 


1930.4 


A NATIONAL PLANNING AGENCY 


HAT happened in the 1930's was 

this: we began to put together lots of 
bits of knowledge that we had been accumu- 
lating here and there, to see what pattern 
they would make as a guide for national ac- 
tion. It was, of course, the depression that 
forced our hands, the true begetter of the 
New Deal. We had to find ways of putting 
people to work, so that they could earn 
money to buy the products of field and 
factory: Congress appropriated $3,300,000,- 
ooo under the National Industrial Recovery 





* This story is particularly important for a generation 
which thinks that the New Deal is the beginning of all 
good—or evil. It is told by Clifford Hynning in State 
Conservation of Resources. Washington: Supt of Docu- 
ments, 1939. 15 cents. 
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Act for a great program of public works, 
rural and urban. Significantly, Congress di- 
rected the Emergency Administrator first to 
make a plan, then to authorize the initiation 
of works pursuant to this plan. Thus was 
born the National Planning Board, which 
for technical (chiefly budgetary) reasons has 
changed its name confusingly often, and 
now operates as part of the Executive Office 
of the President as the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

The first act of the National Planning 
Board was to assemble all the data that 
hundreds of scientists had collected in 
dozens of government agencies—this agron- 
omist, that hydrologist, this geologist, that 
forester—and weave them together in one 
broad survey. This document, National Re- 
sources Board Report, “a report on national 
planning and public works in relation to 
natural resources and including land use, 
and water and mineral resources, with find- 
ings and recommendations,” should be in 
every school library in the United States.® 
It is absolutely essential: an encyclopedic 
compendium, pithy, crammed with charts 
and maps. 

A basic question for all planning—urban, 
rural, national—is that of population: how 
many people will there be, how distributed 
as to age and sex, where distributed through 
the nation? Here again the National Plan- 
ning Board, instead of commissioning vast 
new research, asked the experts to put to- 
gether the consensus of best thinking and 
previous study. The resulting report, The 
Problems of a Changing Population,® is 
again a classic, crammed with material 
mostly well within the grasp of a high school 
or junior college student. In this field, too, 
the 1930’s marked a critical turning point. 
For the first time thoughtful persons real- 
ized—what will be brought home to the gen- 
eral public by the 1940 census—that our 
population growth would not be limitless; 





* Washington: Supt of Documents, December 1, 1934. 
$3.25. 

* By the National Resources Committee. Washington: 
Supt of Documents, 1938, 75 cents. 
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and that within a generation we should have 
to adjust to the vastly different circum- 
stances attending a stationary population. 


HE worst that an implacable foe of the 
| fpr ‘planning agency could say is 
that it has produced a magnificent set of 
materials for teachers: this charge might 
impugn the agency’s influence on executive 
or Congressional action, but it would be a 
statement of affirmative interest to readers of 
this journal—and it would be true. It would 
be easy to convert this article into an an- 
notated bibliography of planning board re- 
ports: instead, I refer the reader to a recent 
forty-five-page pamphlet, Our National Re- 
sources: Facts and Prcblems." Here on pairs 
of facing pages are key facts and prime prob- 
lems about population, consumption, pro- 
duction, transportation, land, forests, recrea- 
tion, water, minerals, health, education, and 
half a dozen other main factors of our na- 
tional life to which the board has addressed 
itself with a classified list of its reports and 
pamphlets. And the joy of it is that, like all 
Government Printing Office publications, 
they are so inexpensive—despite their beauti- 
ful maps and colorful pictorial statistics— 
that even a miniscule library budget will 
cover them all. 


STATE PLANNING BOARDS 


UST as Theodore Roosevelt’s National 

Conservation Commission and Gov- 
ernors’ Conference stimulated the organiza- 
tion of state conservation departments, the 
National Planning Board promoted state 
planning agencies by offering technical aid 
and WPA staff assistance. As many as forty- 
five such state boards were set up by June, 
i945, some of which fell upon hard times for 
lack of local understanding and support. 
Others have been woven into the texture of 
state government and have proved such use- 
ful tools that the administration would not 
do without them. They can, and the best 
of them do, serve two roles. First, they are 





* By the National Resources Planning Board. Wash- 
ington: Supt of Documents, 1940, 10 cents. 
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fact-gathering and interpreting agencies. 
Having no operating responsibilities, no 
prerogatives to safeguard, they can take an 
overall view better than any single depart- 
ment; they can look for facts beyond the 
purview of a department, and bring them to 
the attention of the governor or legislature. 
Secondly, they can act as catalyzers, or lubri- 
cants, between operating agencies: the Vir- 
ginia board (to pick one example invidi- 
ously) showed how by readjustments in the 
paving program of the highway department 
the routes of school buses could be greatly 
shortened; and the logic of the facts, with 
the tact of the director, led the department 
to change its program. 

State planning boards are at work on a 
great variety of projects. Many have co- 
operated with the national board in a great 
review of drainage basin problems and pro- 
grams; the New York State Planning Coun- 
cil recently made a survey of industrial 
plants available for defense production, be- 
cause that was what the governor and legis- 
lature wanted to know about. I urge each 
reader of this journal to explore what the 
board in his own state has to offer him.® 


PLANNERS ARE ADVISERS 


AND, water, minerals, forests: these are 
our basic natural resources. Education, 
health, recreation: these are facets of our 
human resources. Invention, research: these 
are intellectual resources. Production and 
consumption, the structure of the American 
economy, public works as an agency of eco- 
nomic stabilization: these are problems of 
our economic resources. It is upon the latter 
that the national planning agency is perforce 
concentrating at the moment.® With refer- 
ence to all or any of these, what is its role? 





* For a bibliography of state planning board reports to 
1938, see the appendix to the NRPB’s The Future of 
State Planning, ‘‘a report by a special review group on 
what state planning boards might become and a discus- 
sion of the most suitable methods for their advance- 
ment.” Washington: Supt. of Documents, 1938, 25 cents. 

* The reason is technical. Congress has never created 
a permanent planning board by statute; the emergency 
works fund that supported the original board to advise 
the PWA Administrator is exhausted. The President, by 


Its role, in our American thinking, is to 
give advice: to make the fact, and thoughtful 
and informed reflection upon the fact, in- 
fluential in formulating and determining 
public policy. Under our Constitution and 
usage a major responsibility for the formula- 
tion of policy and for furnishing leadership 
to Congress rests with the chief executive; 
therefore, in the first instance, the planning 
board gives advice to the chief executive. (If 
the legislature asks for advice, the planning 
board will give it.) To facilitate the flow of 
that advice, the President has put the board 
in his Executive Office, with the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Administrative Assistants, 
the Office of Government Reports, the Liai- 
son Office for Personnel, and the Office for 
Emergency Management. These are his eyes 
and ears, these are the agencies which seek 
to adjust differences between departmental 
programs before they reach the President: 
this is the work of coordination, possible 
without friction or jealousy because it is 
done in the name of the chief executive and 
by his authority. 

To this end, unification of programs, the 
NRPB maintains committees whose mem- 
bers include representatives from many in- 
terested departments and distinguished 
specialists from outside government. Major 
committees of this character are those on 
land and water problems. From time to time 
ad hoc committees deal with questions on 
which the President specially wants advice: 
a current example is a committee on relief 
policy. ‘The form of the advice is apt to bea 
report. The sanction of the report is the 
soundness of its facts and the cogency of its 
interpretations—beyond that, none: no one 
can be forced to take advice. 

In this analysis, the ultimate role of the 





executive order, has given the agency a place at his right 
hand; but the only statutory authority for appropriating 
money for it, over a sharpshooting Congessional opposi- 
tion, is the fact that the board inherited the duties of a 
Federal Employment Stabilization Board set up by 
Congress in the Hoover days. So, except for emergency 
funds which can be allocated by the President, the Board 
for the time being is concentrating on the basic prob- 
lems of public works and other factors affecting employ 
ment. 
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national planning board is that so pithily 
put by one of the members: to suggest to 
the executive and Congress “what questions 
to put on the agenda’; to note emerging 
trends, to foresee what will be the problems 
of the next decade, the implications of pres- 
ent actions. Experience shows that only an 
agency divorced from the responsibility of 
answering short-run, day-to-day questions, 
of preparing proposals for immediate legis- 
lative action (like a legislative council), or 
for administering or operating a program 
of action ever gets around to this kind of 
basic thinking.?° 


HIS, then, is the conception which my 

friends at the luncheon table considered 
the most significant development in admin- 
istration of the 1930’s. It is a little different 
from the picture painted by those who like 
to draw a capitalist as a fat man with dollar 
marks on his vest, or a radical as a thin man 
with unkempt whiskers and knee boots (or 
even with a mortar board and thick-lensed 





* On this point see the comparative survey of organi- 
zations for planning in non-totalitarian countries in Sir 
Henry N. Bunbury, Governmental Planning Machinery. 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1938. $1.00. 
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glasses). This is no central control body 
dictating the number of nuts and bolts that 
the Jones Machine Works is to produce in 
the year 1942. In a democratic pluralistic 
society like ours—where some activities are 
organized communally (like education), 
some through public enterprise (like mu- 
nicipal water supply), some cooperatively 
(like mutual insurance), and some through 
private, free enterprise—that type of “plan- 
ning”’ is inappropriate, and indeed unneces- 
sary. National planning operates not in 
terms of blueprints and quotas, but of 
clearly formulated objectives and environ- 
mental influences." With these tools, there 
is no reason why democracies should not 
prove themselves the equals in efficiency of 
the totalitarian states, and far their superior 
in evoking the creative efforts of their citi- 
zens. 





“% This distinction is well put in Report of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Committee, Washington: Supt of Docu- 
ments, 1934. $1.50. See particularly pages 221ff. For the 
rest, the Report is a classic presentation of the multiple 
problems of water-use planning, with lively pictorial 
statistics and photographs. See also a stimulating article 
by Arthur E. Morgan, former chairman of the TVA, 
“Vitality and Formalism in Government,” Social Forces, 
October, 1934. 








Our national life and culture and, indeed, our very existence depend in 
the last analysis upon the availability of essential natural resources and the 
use which is made of them. Forests, soils, grasslands, water, minerals, oil, 
fish, game, and scenic beauty are among the rich natural endowments of the 
area of the North American continent covered by the United States. Realiza- 
tion of the basic importance of these resources determination to utilize them 
for the common good through long-range planning, and general knowledge 
of appropriate remedial and preventive conservation procedures are among 
the marks of the educated citizen. Since future welfare and safety depend on 
those things, the schools may well assume considerable responsibility for 
checking the ravages upon the heritage of the nation made by ignorance, 
indifference, carelessness, and unbridled selfishness. . . . The school system will 
find cordial allies in this task in many departments of local, state, and federal 
government, and in many private agencies. (Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Washington: 
National Education Association, 1938, pp. 112-13). 

























The Introductory College Course 


in History 


SIDNEY R. PACKARD 





HERE is wide variation in the introduc- 
tory courses in history offered in American 
and Canadian colleges and universities. 
There is little agreement on objectives. The 
content ranges from narrative political history 
to sociology, with some evidence of a tendency 
to stress social and cultural elements. The 
latter results in some cases in a survey of the 
humanities. There is corresponding divergence 
in the reading requirements, the staffing of 
courses, the use of syllabi, the grouping of 
students for lectures and discussion sections, 
attention to geography, map work, written 
work, and teaching methods. 
In all cases the course appears to be crowded, 








This is a report on the objectives, 
content, and methods of the introduc- 
tory history course in sixty American 
and Canadian colleges and univer- 
sities, as described in replies to a ques- 
tionnaire authorized by the 1940 
Program Committee of the American 
Historical Association. Fifty other in- 
stitutions did not reply. 

A fuller version of the report, with 
supporting tables and other details, 
may be obtained by writing to Profes- 
sor Packard at 85 Washington Avenue, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. There 
will be a charge of twenty-five cents a 
copy to cover necessary expenses. 

This report, especially the issues 
raised in the concluding section, will 
provide the basis for a discussion of the 
introductory college course at the 
meeting of the American Historical 
Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on December 27. 
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to need more time than can be found for it. 
As the concluding section indicates, there are 
many issues that seem to demand the thought- 
ful attention, and perhaps an exchange of 
views and experience, of the large number of 
historians who teach, or who base their teach- 
ing upon, the introductory course. 


A. OBJECTIVES 


HE answers to the questionnaires, supple- 

mented in many cases by relevant syllabi, 
demonstrate beyond reasonable doubt that the 
objectives of the introductory course in history 
are numerous, ambitious, and, in some cases, 
conflicting. Many of the following purposes 
seem to be in mind in all these courses: 

a. General background for the average stu- 
dent who may not take any other history course 
in college. 

b. Introduction to history for students who 
will major in history or in some closely allied 
subject. 

c. A factual survey in which “covering the 
ground” is of paramount importance. (In 
many instances this means western civilization 
from the Stone Age to the present.) 

d. Instruction in the methods of historical 
study. (This involves the use of sources, the 
weighing of evidence, and, in some cases, actual 
research.) 

e. Training in historical thinking. (In- 
cludes acquisition of perspective, appreciation 
of the continuity of history, critical analysis of 
political, economic, social, and cultural factors, 
etc.) 

f. A bridge for the student from the sec- 
ondary school to the college. (Usually a mat- 
ter of methods and materials, but sometimes 
a matter of content as well.) 

g. Stimulation of interest in history as 4 
subject. 
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h. The training of teachers of history. (By 
using graduate students as assistants. 

Probably no institution attempts all eight 
of these objectives at one and the same time, 
but most institutions certainly try to accom- 
plish several of them simultaneously. More- 
over, it must be admitted that any one of these 
eight objectives is a large order. With one or 
two exceptions all institutions attempt a and 
b at the same time. 

Direct quotation from the answers to the 
questionnaires and from the syllabi will prob- 
ably be move illuminating at this point than 
any possible commentary. 


Institution A. To teach students to read. To teach 
students to grasp relatively permanent influences ap- 
pearing under different guises and different circum- 
stances. To establish bases for further work in history 
and for comprehension of work in other fields. To give 
material for practical judgment. To aid genetic sense. 

Institution B. To prepare students for later work in 
courses in any of the social studies and not in history 
alone. To develop the habit of objective thinking about 
social phenomena in place of intolerance and compla- 
cency. To furnish sufficient data for an understanding of 
what lies historically behind leading current problems. 

Institution C. To create a lively interest in contempo- 
rary social, economic, and political problems and the 
capacity to approach such problems from a critical and 
yet tolerant point of view; to provide a wholesome re- 
spect for facts, a sense of time sequence and a common 
background of factual material for advanced work in 
the social sciences; to emphasize interrelations rather 
than differences among the social sciences. 

Institution D. We accept as a premise that any under- 
standing of the historic process involves as its first neces- 
sity the critical evaluation of such evidence as can, at 
any given level, be made available to students. We 
thus make use of European history between the fifth 
century and the twentieth as a terrain within which stu- 
dents may grapple with progressively more complex and 
subtle problems of critical analysis and acquire habits 
of clear synthesis and exposition which may serve them 
in any part of their studies of the humanities or of 
society. In process, because precise factual knowledge is 
a sina qua non of good critical judgment, they also learn 
a reasonable amount about the European past. 

Institution E. To develop the subject in such a way 
that a student may be left with a reasonably comprehen- 
sive and organized view of the manner in which civiliza- 
tion has become what it is. To train students to organize 
their materials with systematic thoroughness. To per- 
suade them to reason about the significance of the evi- 
dence as well as to know what it is. To give them some 
very elementary experience in weighing the value of 
evidence. ; 

Institution F. To provide an introduction to the un- 
derstanding of civilization and of man in society, and to 
give a sense of historical process and some experience 
in the analysis of the elements in social and cultural 
problems. To encourage students to explore man’s ways 
of expression and the heritage of institutions, ideas, arts, 
and experimental wisdom which we have. It is... a 
course in the humanities. 


The conclusion seems inescapable that our 
introductory courses have too many objectives 
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of which some at least appear mutually in- 
compatible. One institution admits that its 
introductory course is the result of telescoping 
four earlier courses. It would seem almost 
hopeless to consider content, methods, or ma- 
chinery until basic objectives are more clearly 
defined. 


B. CONTENT 


HE variation in the content of the introduc- 

tory courses is very wide. No one seems to 
know whether history belongs with the social 
sciences or the humanities. The usual basic 
course stresses political, economic, social, and 
cultural elements fairly evenly, but there is 
ample evidence on many sides of a very con- 
siderable pressure to increase the social and 
the cultural at the expense of the others. A 
few institutions have gone the whole way and 
actually have courses which are sociology on 
the one hand or courses definitely devoted to 
the humanities on the other; many other insti- 
tutions have more or less whole-heartedly made 
gestures of varying degrees of reality in these 
directions; still others have resisted all pressure 
and have as a result almost inevitably stressed 
the political and narrative elements to the 
virtual exclusion of all others. 

The first group have had the courage of their 
convictions and the results of their work should 
be far better known throughout the profession 
whether as models or as warnings. The second 
group would keep the old framework of the 
introductory course but would broaden its 
content on the social and humanistic sides as 
much as possible. The third group states rather 
bluntly, in effect, that straight history is diff- 
cult enough for the immature mind and that 
we should limit ourselves to attainable ob- 
jectives. Each of these groups presents a rather 
clear-cut challenge to the whole profession; 
they may not be laughed off as conservatives, 
radicals, or lazy liberals. 

Many institutions, of course, rely upon the 
textbook for their proportions in these mat- 
ters. Some complain that the humanities are 
included only as lists of names in these books 
and that the results for the student are hardly 
worth the efforts involved. Some would lead 
their students directly to the great masterpieces 
in literature, philosophy, and the arts; at least 
one institution makes this feature the central 
element in the course. Several institutions 
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stress the humanities a good deal on the theory 
that the normal history course will include a 
fair proportion of the social sciences anyhow. 
Others, of course, feel that the social-science 
content of these courses should be greatly 
strengthened. 


pee institutions suggest or imply that 
the proper solution of the whole problem 
may well be the humanization of the teacher. 
Another suggestion is that much good might 
result from a closer cooperation among the 
instructors throughout the college. Excessive 
departmentalization of knowledge and instruc- 
tion does seem to be the root of the evils which 
these courses in civilization or the humanities 
seek to remove. The better procedure might 
be to attack the fundamental cause of the dif- 
ficulty directly. 

Several institutions have made great efforts 
and have set up carefully constructed and ap- 
parently very successful civilization courses or 
surveys of the humanities. On the whole, how- 
ever, there seems to be no mounting enthu- 
siasm for this type of solution for the problem. 
There is, in fact, much downright opposition. 
The following quotations from answers to the 
questionnaires will give some idea of the gen- 
eral reaction to this particular question. 

“The quadrant surveys are too thin.” “A history 
course depends for its breadth and depth upon the in- 
structor.” “A concrete basis of fact and chronology is 
necessary for the understanding of anything. The social 
sciences and the humanities should get in only by way 
of illustration.” “It is best to stick to history and let the 
instructor put in the breadth.” “We would put in more 
of the humanities if we had more time.” “We leave the 
humanities to the reading.” “It is better to build up 
the major.” “There should be no addition on the social 
side; the humanities, on the other hand, should be 


increased.” “Unless theory is anchored in fact it is likely 
to float away into oblivion.” 


C. METHODS 


HE great bulk of the material contained in 
the answers to the questionnaires deals with 
the organization of the introductory course by 
which it is hoped that professed objectives may 
be attained. This material is here presented as 
briefly as possible under eight main headings: 
reading, staff, syllabi, students, geography and 
map work, written work, teaching methods, 
and miscellaneous. 
1. Reading. The amount of reading assigned 
per week ranges from thirty to one hundred 
and fifty pages; one-third of the institutions 
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giving information on this point assign 
seventy-five pages. This reading is usually a 
combination of textbook and collateral read- 
ing; about one-third of the reporting institu- 
tions seem to use source materials as well. 

Some institutions, however, use textbooks ex- 
clusively or nearly so; others have abandoned 
the textbook entirely. Some institutions have 
given up or sharply restricted the use of col- 
lateral reading; others use nothing else. Some 
institutions have given up or at least greatly 
limited the use of source materials; others are 
attempting to introduce more and more read- 
ing of this type. 

In one or two institutions the assignments 
are by topics and the students find their own 
reading with the aid of more or less elaborate 
lists of books. Several institutions require the 
reading of a good daily newspaper; others stress 
historical novels, the Bible, biographical mate- 
rial, and even the dictionary. 

The necessity for the use of the textbook is 
clear. Only the textbook can cover the neces- 
sary ground, give essential coherence to the 
whole course, and at the same time solve the 
financial problems involved. It is very clear in 
many instances that the textbook controls the 
course. There is, however, much dissatisfaction 
with available textbooks and some intimation 
that the only real solution of all difficulties is 
to construct a textbook to fit the course. A few 
institutions complain of the physical bulk of 
the ordinary textbook and are searching for 
simpler texts which will not discourage the 
student before he starts. 

2. Staff. Many institutions use the whole 
staff for the introductory course or courses; 
others attempt to use the older and more ex- 
perienced members; still others combine one 
or two older ones with a number of graduate- 
student assistants. Several institutions refer to 
the great difficulty of finding adequate teachers 
for introductory work. One or two institutions 
say quite frankly that teachers have to be re- 
educated to meet their requirements. 

It is reasonably clear that substantial 
changes in methods of instruction in introduc. 
tory work, whether justifiable or not, can only 
be made very slowly since the work must be 
done in most instances by teachers trained in 
the older ways. Fundamental changes and 
startling innovations require a staff able and 
willing to think in new terms. Presidential 
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pressure will sometimes be available for this 
change or that, but real results will in any 
event depend upon a staff which is alert, in- 
tellectually flexible, and somewhat adven- 
turous. 

The amount of time and attention devoted 
to introductory work in a given institution 
often reflects rather accurately the adminis- 
trative policies of the institution. Where pro- 
motion and pay depend upon fame and 
publications one can hardly expect to find a 
staff entirely preoccupied with the probiems of 
the introductory course. Moreover, the intro- 
ductory course is in the main a teaching propo- 
sition; the profession itself does not always 
recognize this fact adequately. 

g. Syllabi. Small institutions with entirely 
adequate staffs may well consider this whole 
investigation of the introductory course in our 
colleges as unnecessary. An adequate instruc- 
tor entrusted with a reasonable number of 
students certainly needs no regimentation and 
should resist it. But what is one to do with a 
thousand students in a single course? The 
larger institutions simply must have some kind 
of machinery. Some of them undoubtedly go 
too far in this direction; others as surely fail 
to meet the problem squarely. The institutions 
which have the most difficulty, however, are 
those on the borderline; they are not large 
enough to support a fully developed system 
which will take care of all contingencies, yet 
they soon find that no system at all means 
chaos. 

A widely used device by which one or at the 
most a few instructors may cope with literally 
hordes of students is the syllabus. Thirty-nine 
institutions sent in syllabi or similar material. 
They vary as to form, length, content, and in 
many other ways. Some are merely lists of 
assigned readings without comment of any 
kind, Others include an outline of the subject 
matter of the course. In some cases the syllabus 
is really a detailed bibliography of at least the 
secondary materials concerned. In other in- 
stances the syllabus contains additional explan- 
atory matter; indeed, it is often virtually a 
textbook in itself. Upon occasion, it will even 
include excerpts from source material. Other 
syllabi contain questions for each assignment 
to facilitate discussion. Some of them are 
prefaced with elaborate statements of the pur- 
pose of the course. One institution adds the 
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midyear and the final examination of the pre- 
ceding year. Many have blank pages for stu- 
dents’ notes. Some include outlines of all 
lectures. One institution has added an exten- 
sive treatment of historiography. Another has 
perforated slips for reports on collateral read- 
ing. Several include advice on reading, note 
taking, and upon college life and work in 
general. In one case the student is urged to 
look at historic events with the same expert 
appraisal with which he would view a football 
game. Others offer directions for thesis con- 
struction, sample footnotes, and similar mate- 
rial. Many have outline maps or real maps; 
some have elaborate charts and diagrams. 
Many contain detailed explanation of the 
machinery of the course; one institution 
notifies students that they will be marked ab- 
sent unless they are present both at the begin- 
ning and at the end of a lecture and that 
attendance will be taken at both times. An- 
other institution includes a list of allied 
courses in the department and in the college. 

So much labor has been spent on many of 
these syllabi that it seems a pity that other in- 
stitutions contemplating such ventures can 
not profit from it. Perhaps the American His- 
torical Association should invite all institu- 
tions to deposit at least one copy of all current 
syllabi in a centrally located library and thus 
make the whole collection available to inter- 
ested members. 

4. Students. Most institutions group stu- 
dents in sections for at least a part of their work. 
These sections range from eight to thir" y-five 
students but usually contain about twenty-five. 
The answers to the questionnaires indicate 
that all institutions are very much aware of 
the student and of his problems. Three points, 
however, seem to merit special attention. 

We do not know how much time our stu- 
dents spend upon their work. In one case the 
answer was “I have not the slightest idea.” 
Guesses range from less than one hour per 
week to as many as twenty or more. The re- 
quirement seems to average about six hours per 
week outside the classroom; the practice would 
seem to average about four. These figures, how- 
ever, are not really trustworthy. We simply do 
not know the answer to this question. Whether 
or not we should have this information is per- 
haps another question. 

The creation of special sections based on 
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scholarship good or bad has been tried ex- 
tensively and with varied results. About half 
the institutions reporting are about to set up 
such sections or have just discarded them. The 
questionnaires at this point seem to indicate a 
problem rather than its solution. 

Student criticism of the introductory course 
is used fairly widely when available, but few 
institutions have perfected definite methods 
by which it can be obtained. One institution 
says that it uses the unconscious criticism of 
students a great deal, other kinds not very 
much. Another institution ignores the criticism 
of first year students but uses that of others. 
Many institutions use student criticism and 
obtain it from informal conferences with former 
students, from colleagues, and from adminis- 
trative officers. Several institutions elicit such 
criticism by annual questionnaires. At least one 
institution has set up an elaborate system by 
which each section elects its own student repre- 
sentative to sit with others similarly elected 
and with members of the staff either in regular 
conferences or at informal luncheons or 
dinners. 

5. Geography and map work. It is clear from 
the answers to the questionnaires that many 
institutions look upon the problem of geog- 
raphy and map work as very important. Only 
fifteen of the reporting courses, however, in- 
clude map work as often as once a fortnight. 
Several institutions frankly state that they have 
not been successful in this part of their work 
and that they would welcome constructive 
suggestions. 

There is no lack of variety in the methods 
currently in operation. Some institutions use 
prepared maps exclusively or nearly so; others 
have discarded prepared maps as completely 
futile. Some institutions assign reading in con- 
nection with the geographical element in his- 
torical study; one institution will experiment 
this year with a text in historical geography 
specially prepared for its use. Other institutions 
apparently use the map as much as possible 
both in lectures and in discussions and hope for 
the best. Some institutions have map questions 
on their final examinations; one institution has 
map questions only on the final examination. 
At least three maps of the outline variety are 
in existence in addition to those commercially 
available; they have been designed, apparently 
with some success, to meet local needs. 
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It is probably fair to observe that this prob- 
lem of geography and map work has two prin- 
cipal phases and that many teachers seem to 
confuse them. On the one hand map work js 
often designed to enable students to locate 
places and to understand the relationship in 
space of such places the one to the other. This 
is the simpler phase of the problem although 
many instructors have found it difficui 
enough. Frequent and regular attempts along 
this line, however, probably with the aid of 
outline maps, will eventually yield fairly satis. 
factory results. 

The other and more difficult phase of the 
problem is that of historical geography in its 
wider sense. Many institutions would leave this 
to the geologist. Some at least feel that this is 
both impossible and unwise. The student who 
is not made to see the close and essential rela- 
tionship between history and geography in the 
introductory course may well never see it at 
all. No institution seems to have solved with 
real success this second phase of the problem. 

6. Written work. As might be expected, the 
variation in written work is very considerable 
not only in amounts but in kinds. One institu- 
tion has a short written exercise daily; many 
have written “quizzes” each week; in one in- 
stance the discussion in any given week starts 
with a careful survey of the papers written the 
week before. Several institutions use the ob- 
jective type of examination question; at least 
one institution uses this type alone, even for 
the final examination itself. Some colleges 
stress definitions; one institution expects “or- 
ganized” answers to questions given out in 
advance; others use the essay type of question 
at least as the central portion of the final exam- 
ination. One institution looks upon examina- 
tions as an integral part of the instruction in 
the course, uses the essay type of question ol 
progressive difficulty as the course advances, 
and provokes careful planning of an answer 
before writing by withholding bluebooks until 
fifteen minutes after the student has received 
the examination. At another institution the 
examination for the year reported was the 
first page of a newspaper (constructed by the 
staff for the occasion) as of the day of the exam- 
ination; students were asked to comment upon 
the problems appearing in the news and to 
furnish relevant historical background for 
selected items. 
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Long papers of some sort are required in a 
number of institutions. In some cases these 
papers are essays and in other instances they 
are historical theses. ‘The amount of time spent 
by the student upon these papers is often very 
great and perhaps sometimes excessive. Long 
papers have been discarded at one institution 
on the ground that effective supervision was 
essential and impossible. In other instances 
there are interesting variations in the kinds of 
long papers required. One institution expects 
not only an essay but also a chart and a 
“creed”; another requires a paper which is 
essentially a balance sheet for Europe at two 
selected dates; one or two institutions require 
a paper based on research. 

7. Teaching Methods. Of the sixty institu- 
tions reporting, twenty-seven have three section 
meetings a week and no common lecture at 
all; five have three lectures a week and no sec- 
tion meetings; twenty-five have two lectures 
per week and one section meeting; three have 
one lecture per week and two section meetings; 
in one or two other instances the course meets 
in sections three times per week but three or 
four lectures are provided for the whole class 
each semester. 

Some institutions, therefore. appear to use 
the lecture method exclusively; others avoid 
it completely. In some cases the lectures carry 
the narrative of the course; in other instances 
they are interpretative in nature; at other times 
they are in addition to the regular work of the 
course. Some institutions furnish outlines for 
all lectures in the syllabus; others insist on 
careful notes and inspect the students’ note- 
books regularly and minutely; still others seem 
to care little about notes of any kind. 

The discussion method is widely used. Even 
some of the institutions using the lecture 
method exclusively assert that the lecture hall 
can be and frequently is transformed into a 
large discussion group, at any time and by 
either student or instructor. Some institutions 
stress the discussion method enormously. One 
institution has a mimeographed pamphlet on 
the aims, attitudes, and techniques of the dis- 
cussion method of instruction; this has been 
prepared through the cooperative efforts of 
the departments of Philosophy, Psychology, 
Education, and History and there is probably 
not a teacher in the country who would not 
find it interesting. 
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Conferences are used a good deal by all in- 
stitutions but only a few do this systematically 
and formally. 

8. Miscellaneous. A major problem which is 
really never absent from the answers to these 
questionnaires ‘is that of time. The introduc- 
tory course, no matter what its nature, lacks 
the time in which to do its work properly. 
Suggestions of four or five hours per week in 
place of the conventional three, or of two years 
for the course in place of the conventional one, 
do not help very much given the conditions 
of the ordinary curriculum, although some in- 
stitutions have managed the one or the other 
apparently with good results. The only possible 
solution for most institutions is to attempt less 
and to do it better. We have probably put into 
these introductory courses by now all that they 
will ever hold; the next step must be selection 
and omission, a process which calls not only 
for judgment ut also for courage. 

A number of unusual, ingenious, or at least 
unorthodox devices appear in the answers to 
the questionnaires and should be noted briefly. 
Two institutions have done a good deal with 
special library facilities for the introductory 
course: a separate room well furnished with 
all the recommended reading for the course, 
shelves well stocked with recent and standard 
literature on all principal topics, tables strewn 
with current periodicals and newspapers, and 
even trained attendants to aid the eager but 
inexperienced student. Other institutions have 
special collections of illustrative materials in 
music and in art in which the student may 
browse at will. One institution has substituted 
small monographs on sharply restricted sub- 
jects in connection with Elizabethan England 
for more general collateral reading of the 
ordinary type. Another institution has a course 
devoted to Englishmen in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as an alternative to other 
introductory courses and feels that this works 
well. In another institution students visit local 
churches as a part of the regular work of the 
course, for religious, architectural, and general 
cultural reasons. Institutions situated in large 
cities regularly use the museums and galleries 
there available. At one college the morning 
paper is always utilized at each discussion meet- 
ing. One institution expects each student to 
bring to class each day “a relevant and rea- 
soned” thought connected with the assigned 
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work. Another institution capitalizes the bio- 
graphical approach to history upon every pos- 
sible occasion. One or two institutions devote 
at least one-third of the course to contemporary 
problems. 

The answers to the questionnaires contain 
a number of reflective comments which may be 
of some interest. One institution thinks we 
should be content if at the end of the year 
the average student knows anything about 
something. Another institution would have its 
students read fewer books but read them as a 
whole in each instance. Other institutions 
would have students read less but more care- 
fully. Some would narrow chronological limits 
in order to make the course less thin. Others 
would like to add philosophy, historiography, 
the literatures, and even the natural sciences. 
One institution would like to embark upon 
world history. At least three institutions seem 
well satisfied with their current solutions for 
all problems. Another is satisfied with two- 
thirds of the course and attributes the poor 
quality of the remainder to an inadequate text- 
book. Another college would use the anthro- 
pological approach at the beginning of the 
course and the institutional approach for the 
middle ages. One institution would like to give 
A grades to at least 10 per cent of the class 
but finds it very hard to do so in practice. One 
institution had to hold a special department 
meeting to find out what was the introductory 
course in the department. One man says 
frankly that any changes will come with his 
successor; another admits that his mind is 
not as flexible as it once was on these matters 
but thinks he has managed a good course for 
a small college.? 


*The author wishes to express his gratitude to his 
colleague, Dr Vincent M. Scramuzza, associate professor 
of history in Smith College, for assisting in the construc- 
tion of the digest; to Dr John G. Gazley, professor of 
history in Dartmouth College, who is to be the presiding 


D. Topics For DIscussION 


A. Objectives 

1. What should be the chronological and territoriaj 
limits of an introductory course in history? How js 
this question related to the work of the preparatory 
schools? 
2. Should the introductory course be designed pri. 
marily for the general student or for the student who 
expects to major in history? Can both purposes be 
met by the same course? 
g. To what extent should the introductory course 
aim to create “historical-mindedness”? Just what 
does this term imply and how can it be stimulated? 
Does historical-mindedness include some training in 
historical method? 
4- Should the introductory course be more closely 
tied up with the humanities or the social sciences? 

. Methods 
1. What is the proper allocation between textbooks, 
collateral reading, and source materials? How much 
time can be devoted to collateral reading if a large 
modern text is used? To what extent should collateral 
reading stimulate interest in history, familiarize stu. 
dents with the work of great historians, introduce 
the student to source materials? Does the substitu. 
tion of source materials for textbooks necessitate a 
much greater use of the lecture method? 
2. What methods are best calculated to provide some 
training in historical method? What should be the 
aim of the long thesis or short essay? If a long thesis 
is used, how does this affect the choice of collateral 
reading? 
3. What should be the aims of map work? What 
methods may be used to attain these aims most 
effectively? 
4. What should be the purpose of tests and examina- 
tions? To what extent should they test knowledge 
of facts, the ability to use those facts, and the attain- 
ment of historical skills? Has any satisfactory exami- 
nation been worked out to test the ability of the stu- 
dent to use historical facts to throw light upon 
current problems? 
5. How may current events and the use of the news- 
paper be most effectively used in the introductory 
course? 
6. What is the value of the lecture as contrasted with 
the discussion of an assigned text or collateral read- 
ing? 





chairman at the discussion of the introductory course in 
history in December, for valuable help, especially in 
selecting and defining the topics for discussion; and to 
his former colleague, Dr Merle E. Curti, professor of his- 
tory in Columbia University (Teachers College), chair- 
man of the 1940 Program Committee of the American 
Historical Association, for his aid and comfort through- 
out. 
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Positive Citizenship 


W. SEWARD SALISBURY 
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past few months have jarred and in some 
cases shattered the foundations upon 
which many of our widely accepted patterns 
of thought have rested. Concepts and inter- 
pretations of social relationships which had 
nearly achieved the status of infallibility are 
now viewed with suspicion. I find myself al- 
most overnight favorably disposed toward 
ideas revolutionary in character. I suspect 
my predicament is widely shared. 
Nowhere is it more important that our 
philosophy and techniques be re-evaluated 
and overhauled than in the field of citizen- 


T= sweeping world developments of the 


ship education. For ten years I have earned 
a livelihood as a teacher of citizenship and 








How are we to defend democracy? 
Even those who accept military service 
with reluctance can agree that some 
positive program for disciplining youth 
in the practice of American democracy 
is not only desirable but essential in 
these times. Professor Salisbury, who 
is head of the social studies depart- 
ment at the Oswego, New York, State 
Normal School, advances a practical 
suggestion that merits consideration 
for its values both in strengthening our 
citizenship program and in attaching 
some of the “sore spots” in American 
life. 

Another article by Professor Salis- 
bury on this theme won honorable 
mention in an Atlantic Monthly con- 
test, and is published in the December 
issue of that magazine. 
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the social studies. Yet the very things con- 
sidered the most important and upon which 
I have placed the greatest emphasis now ap- 
pear decidedly secondary. 


DUCATION for citizenship has been 
F negative in character and geared to a 
national economy that no longer exists. Edu- 
cation for citizenship must be reoriented in 
the light of the revolutionary forces under- 
lying world relations today. Citizenship 
must become positive. 

The elements comprising our education- 
for-citizenship program are worth while and 
should be retained: to enroll and exercise 
the right of suffrage, to understand the con- 
tent and spirit of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, to salute the 
flag and sing the patriotic songs, to become 
informed regarding the resources and prob- 
lems of the local community, and the like. 
But these are half-way measures and are not 
enough for a democracy competing in a 
world where the initiative rests with the 
political systems which require their citi- 
zens to give their all for the welfare of the 
fatherland. 

Our attempts to instill the duty of exer- 
cising the right of suffrage have not been 
particularly effective. Glaring examples of 
corruption in local government have been 
possible because the so-called enlightened, 
educated, and good citizens of the commu- 
nity have stayed away from the polls. As a 
result political machines have gained con- 
trol of numerous local governments 
throughout the nation to indulge in graft 
and to tolerate openly vice and crime. And 
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in every case the electorate could have elimi- 
nated these evils by holding their local 
officials to strict accountability. 

Other aspects of our citizenship program 
have fallen far short of the ideal. For the 
past ten years we Americans have been in- 
terested in our government—but just for 
what we can get out of it. We will work our 
heads off for our particular selfish interest; 
tenure laws for teachers, or more rights 
guaranteed to labor, or greater freedom for 
business from government control. But what 
is everyone’s business, the general welfare, 
is seemingly no one’s business. 

No society can hope to survive today 
where the tangible evidences of citizenship 
are so superficial, individualistic, and nega- 
tive. Citizenship must be re-examined to 
secure the vitality necessary to preserve the 
essentials of the American way of life. 


HE rights, duties, and privileges of Amer- 
| om citizenship should be extended to 
require every person sometime during his 
or her life to make a contribution of service 
to the general welfare of the nation. Such a 
requirement should extend over peace as 
well as war times. This service need not be 
military for a majority of Americans. The 
program should be broad enough to include 
service for women as well as men. Individ- 
uals should serve according to their par- 
ticular abilities—some as ordinary laborers, 
some as skilled artisans, and technicians, 
some as advanced apprentices and internes 
in the professions. The most extended serv- 
ice should come for the majority of citizens 
in their early twenties and might well be a 
period of realistic education as well as serv- 
ice to the general welfare. 

There are many things to do. There are 
many sore spots in our national life, that 
no longer may be left untended with im- 
punity. Depressed areas, maladjusted groups, 
are potential ground for fifth-column activi- 
ties. Total democracy is the appropriate 
American antidote for totalitarianism. For- 
tunately America is not guilty of the “‘sin of 
smallness.”” Nevertheless, we can not de- 
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pend upon “muddling through” for a satis- 
factory solution of the great domestic and 
international problems. We must create 
unity and solidarity by bending every effort 
to wipe out the gross economic and social 
injustices of the nation. We must systemat- 
ically and wholeheartedly do all in our 
power to create enthusiasm for national 
unity and the worthy things Americans have 
in common. 


A POSITIVE program for citizenship 


service would mobilize the youth re- 
sources of the nation to conserve and de- 
velop the natural economy and the social 
health of the nation. Some could serve best 
by helping to conserve the natural resources 
much along the lines of the CCC but with a 
fundamental difference in emphasis. The 
primary objective would be the discharge of 
the citizen’s duty to the general welfare, 
rather than just a place where a young per- 
son may spend a few months on the govern- 
ment until more favorable employment or 
a more favorable educational opportunity 
arises. 

The young people intending to enter such 
professions as those of teaching and medi- 
cine, might find they could serve best by 
going into the depressed areas to participate 
in the educational and health program. The 
technically inclined, after a preliminary 
period of training, might contribute their 
services as technicians in some industry of 
importance to the national welfare. 

After all, there have been approximately 
four million young people between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-four who have been 
unemployed. A program giving this group 
something definite and worth while to do 
and including experiences in outdoor recre- 
ation, health training, group living, and 
group discipline would goa long way toward 
conserving and developing the most im- 
portant single resource the nation possesses. 
The health, morale, sense of duty, and back- 
ground of experience of this group will 
largely determine the shape of things to 
come in this country. 
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Every situation tending to create unity 
and break down sectionalism should be 
looked upon with favor. Those who per- 
form their period of service meritoriously 
might be rewarded with an opportunity to 
travel throughout the nation. By becoming 
acquainted with the resources and problems 
of the country, by getting to know the peo- 
ple of the various regions of the country at 
first hand, citizens must inevitably become 
more nationally minded. 

The ultimate goal for a program of citi- 
zenship would be a situation whereby any 
person could give a positive answer when 
accosted, “How did you serve?” 


HE stock arguments against compulsory 
caiethes it is an infringement of 
liberty, a violation of long-established cus- 
tom and un-American—do not assume great 
importance upon analysis. The world is 
passing through a revolutionary epoch. 
Revolutionary changes are being forced 
upon America, whether desired or not. Dur- 
ing the past ten years the citizen’s relation 
to his government has undergone a funda- 
mental change. The citizen has been ex- 
tended widespread privileges and services 
from the government, but has not assumed 
the corresponding duties which these privi- 
leges entail. It is freedom without responsi- 
bility, license rather than liberty that the 
citizen now enjoys. 

It is taken for granted now that the gov- 
ernment will provide the individual with an 
education, health services, a WPA job or 
home relief, and a pension in his old age. 
Yet there is nothing the citizen really has to 
do for himself or for the government. It is 
absurd to expect the average citizen to take 
much of a vital interest in his government 
when he puts nothing into it. Compulsory 
service would insure that everyone had a 
material stake in the general welfare, and 
that everyone would at the same time be 
made realistically citizenship conscious. 

Compulsory national service, it is said, 
would destroy the liberty which our fore- 
fathers priced to highly. But it was an en- 
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tirely different kind of liberty that our fore- 
fathers enjoyed. I wonder if we are not a 
little naive and sentimental about that lib- 
erty. My great-grandfather was a pioneer 
farmer, and as such was fairly representative 
of American life and ideals during the 
period when America was predominantly 
an agrarian society. He did enjoy liberty, but 
it was a rather harsh and arbitrary kind of 
liberty. By long hours of hard manual labor 
he could hope to insure himself from priva- 
tion, and by good luck with the weather 
and the prices, he might secure enough 
worldly goods to guarantee him moderate 
security and allow him to ease up a bit in 
his old age. He expected nothing from the 
government and gave nothing directly in 
return. He was disciplined by the harsh 
realities of his environment and became a 
citizen of courage and integrity. It was this 
type of American that laid the foundation 
out of which our present comfortable and 
easy Civilization developed. 

Tne theme of American life during the 
agrarian epoch was freedom, but the range 
of choice was extremely limited, the way 
was hard, and the penalities severe for those 
who lacked the stamina and the courage to 
make the appropriate sacrifices and adjust- 
ments. 


HE chief force underlying our modern 
Efren society is organization. Our 
abundance of material things rests upon 
mass production, which is, of course, organi- 
zation carried to the highest degree. Organi- 
zation is the key to national liberty. If the 
American people desire a stronger defense, 
and greater security, they must seek it 
through a more closely integrated, more 
highly organized, and less individualistic 
society. In such a society individuals must 
necessarily lose some of their former unre- 
stricted freedom. The best teams do not 
allow an individual to play any position he 
wants to play, but the position for which he 
is best fitted. Similarly the achievements of 
the best teams far surpass the sum total of 
the achievements of the individual per- 
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formers, regardless of how brilliant and 
capable their best performers may be as in- 
dividuals. 

The most inspiring innovation in a pro- 
gram of position citizenship is the abundant 
opportunity for individuals to live for some- 
thing greater than themselves. ‘The emphasis 
would always be away from the materialism 
of the past few decades toward more spirit- 
ual things. The citizen serves and makes 
sacrifices that his children may live in a 
society functioning according to the prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity. The citizen 
serves and makes sacrifices in order to pre- 
serve a society that cherishes the right to 
be different—to worship according to the 
dictates of one’s conscience, to express vary- 
ing and conflicting opinions. 

With a philosophy of society which re- 
quired the individual to make positive con- 
tributions to the general welfare, Greece 
created a culture that has in many respects 
never been surpassed. Greece achieved this 


goal with but a mere fraction of the material 
and human resources at the command of 
America. There is no limit to the spiritual 
and cultural heights to which our democracy 
may rise in the American people in like man- 
ner become conscious of their destiny and 
make the appropriate sacrifices. 

In this epoch of change and hour of crisis, 
America must prove to herself and to the 
world that she is worthy to hold high the 
cause of reason and humanity. America will 
not be found wanting if we work more for 
the general welfare and less for ourselves, 
if we hold the disciplined life higher than 
irresponsible freedom, and if we think of 
citizenship more in terms of duties than of 
rights. 

Only by meeting the challenge to their 
way of life with courage, daring, and sacrifice 
can the American people keep faith with 
those people throughout the world who look 
upon freedom of the spirit as the greatest 
good. 





In these United States we face the problem of organizing our economic 
life so that all of the people are productively employed all the time. Here 
we are confronted with the complex issue of making good use of our land, 
of conserving both human and natural resources, and of saving the farm 
enterprise from being choked with surpluses. Right here is a challenge to 
our traditional principles of tolerance and equality. Race prejudice and 
religious bigotry are in our midst and call for relentless resistance through 
the use of all enlightening processes. City slums and rural substandard 
housing, child labor, inequality of educational opportunities, mob violence 
and lynching—these and many other evils threaten democracy here in Amer- 
ica. The solid and constant attack on these human problems is the very 
essence of national defense and the best assurance of dependable national 
unity... (J. W. Studebaker, “Democracy Shall Not Be Plowed Under,” an 
address delivered to the American Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 5, 1939.) 














Teaching Racial Tolerance 


in the South 


FLOY SIMPSON 


T the present time it is not difficult to 
A see that prejudice plays a large part 
in bringing about much of the un- 
happiness in the world today. Many govern- 
ments seek to build up feelings of hatred 
and prejudice in the minds of their people 
in order to foster their own desired ends. 
Leaders often seek out opportunities for 
developing attitudes of intolerance or for 
appealing to prejudices which already exist. 
[t is not at all uncommon for politicians to 
make use of religious or racial hatred as 
means of lining up groups or covering the 
real issues. 

Intolerance is not a problem which is 
peculiar to one part of the world or to one 
section of a country. It is not a condition 
which exists in only one form of govern- 
ment, though there are places where it is 
more extreme, and times when it is more 
widespread. We find it natural to see the 
wrongs that exist elsewhere, and yet are 
often blind to our own needs. We quickly 
condemn the treatment of certain races and 
religious groups under dictatorships, and 
fail to recognize maltreatment of similar 








Is the racial problem of the South 
insoluble? Most of us are reluctant to 
believe so, and many would hold that 
the schools have a responsibility for 
helping to find a solution. This de- 
scription of a sympathetic study of the 
racial problem comes from a former 
teacher in the Moultrie High School, 
Moultrie, Georgia. 




















groups in a government that is supposed to 
be democratic. We notice the slightest de- 
gree of unkindness in so-called pagan lands 
and overlook unfair situations in a land we 
refer to as Christian. 


‘THE SOUTHERN PROBLEM 


N an effort to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents in our school, and thus meet the 
needs of our community, we tried in our 
Southern high school to discover the ways 
in which we could help develop a spirit of 
consideration and tolerance of others which 
seems to us to be so vital to democratic liv- 
ing. As we studied our community and our 
students we found that many people were 
intolerant of other races, particularly of the 
Negro race. This does not mean that all of 
the people are extreme'y prejudiced toward 
the Negroes, for many av» © t only consider- 
ate of them but are defitiieiy interested in 
doing a great deal for their advancement. 
Rather it means that prejudice exists in 
varying degrees and in some Cases it is ex- 
treme enough to result in real injustices to 
members of the Negro race. 

Although some students did not consider 
that there was any need for studying rela- 
tions between the races, or for thinking of 
changing them in the least, there was never 
any difficulty in getting them interested. In 
fact, the subject often came into the discus- 
sions of other problems, of news events, or 
of local happenings. A news article concern- 
ing the anti-lynching bill before Congress, 
an editorial discussing the awarding of 
honors to Dr Carver of Tuskegee, a local 
trial of a Negro, the appearance of Marian 
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Anderson in concert, and many other events 
pertaining to Negroes served as means of 
arousing interest. 

There were enough differences in atti- 
tudes toward these events to bring about dis- 
cussions, and it was in these discussions that 
there was an opportunity to lead students 
to see that there was need for improving 
race relations in our community and in 
other sections. With varied opinions ex- 
pressed by members the group, ranging from 
those which were very biased to those which 
indicated more tolerant and liberal at- 
titudes, the class was led to see that people 
do have different ideas about race relations 
and that all can not be right. 

Care was taken not to make students feel 
that there was an absolutely right attitude 
but that we simply wanted to find out all we 
could about how people feel about the ques- 
tion and why they believe as they do. Be- 
cause of the fact that some opinions were 
rather extreme, the class discussed how we 
could best work together on controversial 
issues. The students decided that all would 


let others express their opinions but that 
they would be expected to give some reasons 
for their beliefs and be willing to allow 
others to disagree with them. 


GETTING AT THE FACTs 


S is often the case with prejudices, racial 
A prejudice may be traced back to 
ignorance of facts or the unwillingness to 
face facts. The improvement of race rela- 
tions in the South and in other sections of 
our country depends largely upon creating 
more tolerant attitudes, and these attitudes 
can best be built on a foundation of knowl- 
edge of the real causes of this problem and 
the real facts concerning the races. With this 
in mind, students were guided into a brief 
study of the historical background of the 
racial problem. In previous discussions so 
many questions had arisen concerning facts 
about the earlier relations of the two races 
in this section that it was not difficult to 
keep the students interested in this study. 

They found this study of history enjoy- 


able, for it was useful in helping them to 
understand a present-day problem. Atten- 
tion was given to the introduction of slavery 
into this country, the part different sections 
of our country and other countries had in 
encouraging this practice, the early attempts 
to end slavery, the varied attitudes toward 
this race which existed in our section and in 
the North, the economic reasons for the 
gradual increase of the desire to keep 
Negroes in a state of slavery in the South, 
similar reasons for this institution’s being of 
less importance to the North, how these dif. 
ferences and other differences led to the 
War between the States, and the tragic Re- 
construction Period which failed so mis- 
erably to handle the problems of suddenly 
changed racial relations in the South. 

Some of the principal thoughts which the 
students expressed at this stage were: (1) 
Since the white people are responsible for 
the existence of the Negro race in this coun- 
try, it is their responsibility to see that the 
Negro is given a chance to make the greatest 
possible success in life. (2) The attitude of 
most Southern Whites toward the Negro was 
more tolerant before the war and the Re- 
construction period than after that period, 
during which law enforcement against 
crimes was a farce. (3) The freeing of 
Negroes was not wrong, but the error was 
made in freeing them suddenly with no 
provision for their economic and educa- 
tional preparation for this freedom. 

The discussion of these ideas brought up 
another point about which there was some 
question. Since the white man is responsible 
for the presence of the Negro in this country, 
it seems that it would also be his responsi- 
bility to help him. However, it is possible 
that the Negro’s conduct does not warrant 
this help or his native ability is so limited 
he would never be able to manage himself 
and would be dangerous if given any educa- 
tion or privileges. 

After some discussion of this, it was de- 
cided that the best way to find out more 
about this question would be through a 
study of the progress the Negro has made 
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since his emancipation and of individuals of 
his race who have shown as much ability as 
many members of the white race. This was 
the most interesting and “‘eye-opening” part 
of the study. Students looked for newspaper 
articles, magazine articles, books, and pam- 
phlets concerning the Negro. They wrote to 
the Interracial Commission in Atlanta and 
obtained pamphlets. Some interviewed the 
principal of the local Negro school. Some 
visited the Negro school. While there one 
student found some books in its library con- 
cerning the progress of Negroes. The prin- 
cipal let him take these books to our class 
during the study. Some interviewed their 
own servants and many were surprised to 
have these servants bring them books con- 
cerning outstanding Negroes. All of this ma- 
terial was brought to class so that it would 
be available to all students. 


HE next few weeks were spent in con- 
tinuing to search for material, in reading 
and exchanging material found, and in dis- 
cussing interesting facts. The students took 
notes on the various phases of the problem 


as they read, listened to others discuss, and 
as they interviewed people. Several found 
poetry written by Negroes and read some of 
their favorite poems to the class. Some be- 
came particularly interested in facts about 
famous Negroes such as Booker T. Wash- 
ington, Roland Hayes, George Washington 
Carver, Bill Robinson, Marian Anderson, 
and Paul Williams and told the other stu- 
dents the stories about these people and how 
they came to be recognized for their abili- 
ties. Who’s Who in Colored America, one of 
the books obtained from the library of the 
Negro school, was much in demand, for 
nearly all of the students became interested 
in achievements of individuals of the colored 
race. 

Several students who enjoyed music, made 
a study of the musical accomplishments of 
Negroes and decided to ask the glee club of 
the colored school to come to the white 
school and present a program of musical 
selections. Not only did the club sing, but 
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some of their students gave recitations, and 
the principal gave a talk on what his race 
expected from the Whites. Their program 
was favorably received and several of our 
students decided to attend some of the 
chapel programs at the Negro school. They 
were surprised to find that their chapel pro- 
grams were similar to those at our school 
and they were impressed with the intelligent 
panel discussion presented at one of these 
exercises. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


HE Tri-Hi-Y and Hi-Y clubs became 

particularly interested in the Negro 
school and decided to organize similar clubs 
there. There was much interest concerning 
this plan, and the principal of the Negro 
school was invited to speak to these clubs 
about what they could do. Arrangements 
were made for some of the groups to go to 
the Negro school and to work with some of 
the students there in organizing the clubs. 

During the beautification program spon- 
sored by the school some students suggested 
that they contribute money for the purchas- 
ing of trees for the campus of the Negro 
school. Several dogwood and redbud trees 
were given. 

Some students made attractive booklets 
and posters concerning the conditions of 
the Southern Negro. Some sketched homes 
of Negroes showing the poor housing con- 
ditions. Others took pictures of Negro 
homes and members of the families living in 
those homes. These were shown to the class 
while students described the conditions 
found in each home. Some students made 
graphs which showed the differences in 
average amounts of money spent on white 
and Negro school children by Southern 
States and by other sections of our country. 

It was necessary from time to time for the 
teacher and students to plan the work so that 
all of these varied activities could be carried 
on with a minimum loss of time. Sometimes 
the entire class participated in this planning 
and at other times the teacher met with 
groups or with individuals. There were days 
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when the various activities required that 
some work in groups and others work alone 
in the classroom. There were times when 
many students would be out of the room 
using materials in the library, art room, or 
other rooms, or participating in activities 
outside of school. On other days the entire 
class would spend the period in discussions. 

During the time different groups were 
participating in such activities the students 
kept records of their findings and continued 
to read and take notes on facts and opinions 
which they felt were significant. Each stu- 
dent organized the information which he 
had collected and wrote a paper on the 
“Problems of Race Relations in the South.” 
Although there was no required minimum 
length for these papers, few of them were 
less than 1,200 words and many were as 
long as 3,000 or 4,000 words. It was interest- 
ing to find that no students had used less 
than twenty sources of information and 
many had used forty or fifty and had read 
all of several books discussing the problem. 
Over 50 per cent of the students also read 
novels of the Civil War period or other fic- 
tion in which there were Negro characters. 
Most of them found the material so much 
more interesting than they had expected 
that they read rather extensively of their 
own accord. 


EVALUATION 


HERE was no absolutely accurate evalua- 

tion of the accomplishments of this study. 
Possibly the best indications of the develop- 
ment of more tolerant attitudes were the 
unsolicited expressions by many students of 
their changed feelings about the relations of 
races. A few of these cases may serve to ex- 
plain this statement. One boy, who for 
several years had vigorously opposed con- 
tributing the “White Christmas” gifts to 
unfortunate Negroes, willingly admitted he 
thought the plan was a fine one and that he 
“just hadn’t ever thought that Negroes were 
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worth helping’“until this study of the race 
problem. One girl, who had argued in 
earlier discussions that it was “foolish to try 
to educate Negroes for they are just ‘natu- 
rally dumb’,” enthusiastically reported to 
the class on her visit to the Negro school, 
telling them that “they do lots of things | 
wish we could do over here.” 

Several students who had expressed the 
opinion that the principal of the Negro 
school should not be invited to speak to the 
students, said, after hearing him, that they 
enjoyed his talk and thought he was “a 
smart man.” Only a few very prejudiced 
students seemed to have little or no change 
in attitude, though other students felt that 
this was ‘“‘stubbornness” and unwillingness 
to admit their real feelings. 

Some students became interested in the 
prospects of devising some method of evalu- 
ating the attitudes of others. As a result of 
this, one group worked out a simple “scale 
of beliefs” composed of statements that had 
been made by students or by others they 
knew. The students classified these as they 
felt they expressed degrees of tolerance and 
intolerance, arranged them into the form of 
a “check test,” and gave the test to all classes 
that were studying this problem and to a 
few classes that had not participated in the 
study. Students were not required to sign 
these tests unless they wished; however, all 
who had participated in the study did sign 
and were anxious to evaluate their progress. 
A committee of the class scored the test and 
presented their findings. The students of the 
classes which had made the study were found 
to be more tolerant than those of other 
classes, and a large majority of those who had 
participated in the study were classed as 
being “liberal.” More significant than this, 
however, was the fact that many of the stu- 
dents, in discussing the test, indicated their 
own progress by pointing out that they 
would not have been so liberal had they 
taken the test before our study. 
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High Schools? 


DOUGLAS S. WARD 





surveys for junior high schools can be- 

gin, consideration must be given to the 
conditions under which such surveys can 
function. I am personally convinced that 
community surveys should not be attempted 
in the typical junior high school. I make 
this statement guardedly, but with the con- 
viction that the teachers in our junior high 
schools do not want to study the community. 
Furthermore, they do not believe that a 
survey of community problems by adoles- 
cents can be of any benefit to anyone. In the 
third place, most teachers should not at- 
tempt a community survey because they are 
habituated to working in an atmosphere of 
teacher domination. 

If, however, a teacher really believes in 
the value of studying particular aspects of 
local community life, if he is convinced that 
such a study will be beneficial, not only to 
the students involved but to the community 
in which the school is located, then he 
should begin by discussing the matter with 
the youngsters concerned. 

That does not mean that he should lock 


B sere any discussion of community 








Though warning that perfunctory 
surveys have no more promise than 
any other perfunctory school activity, 
an assistant professor of secondary 
social studies and supervising teacher 
at the Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, at Greeley, describes two investi- 
gations that influenced both the school 
and the community. 
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himself into an office and draw up plans for 
the survey to be thrust upon an eager sea of 
upturned faces on Monday morning, for if 
the study of the community is to be carried 
on effectively by any group of students, the 
students’ own interests, not those of the 
teacher, the superintendent, or the chamber 
of commerce, must dominate the procedure. 
Unless the teacher is willing to listen courte- 
ously to the reactions, to the opinions, to the 
prejudices, to the “‘silly ideas” of youngsters, 
the most carefully planned community sur- 
vey will fail. 


‘TEACHER-PuPIL PLANNING 


HIS is one way of saying that teacher- 

pupil planning must dominate the situa- 
tion. Please notice that the term is teacher- 
pupil planning, not pupil-teacher planning. 
There is a difference between going before 
a class and saying, ‘““Now, students, we are 
going to study some aspect of community 
life in X-ville. What would you like to 
study?” As a lead question to break the dull 
silence which usually follows, the teacher 
may say, “Isn’t there something about this 
community that you would like to see 
changed?” A response, such as, “Sure, let’s 
get rid of that mean cop down by the ball 
park,” or something equally significant is 
apt to come up. Teacher-pupil planning 
should involve the setting up of standards 
for evaluating whatever studies may be sug- 
gested. 

On the other hand, teacher-pupil plan- 
ning must not mean teacher domination. If 
it does, there is no assurance that the prob- 
lem being studied will be one in which 
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youngsters are interested. Carrying on a 
community project, or community survey, is 
a great deal different from the type of ac- 
tivities to which most teachers and pupils 
are habituated. Youngsters do not sit in 
straight rows and raise their hands before 
speaking when they are working on a com- 
munity survey. If careful plans are made, 
direct supervision of every pupil during 
every hour will not be necessary. Assign a 
class a ready-made problem, however, and 
there will be trouble the first day the group 
gets outside the classroom. 

Preparation in note-taking, in meeting 
and interviewing people, in making ap- 
pointments, and most important in how to 
behave in a way which will not bring dis- 
grace to the school, are absolutely essential 
to any program of community survey. This 
article will suggest, first, the general areas 
in which junior high school pupils may be 
expected to show interest, and then to sketch 
briefly particular projects which have ac- 
tually been worked out in a real school. 


Basic Puprt INTERESTS 


OUNGSTERS of junior high school age 
are, above all, interested in themselves. 
They are entering the first of a period of rel- 
ative freedom from the domination of par- 
ents and teachers. Before modern psycholo- 
gists gave us scientifically correct terms, it was 
said that young adolescents “‘felt their oats.” 
This was a quaint but effective method of 
saying that the twelve- or thirteen-year-old 
was aware of a new sense of his own im- 
portance, and meant to impress himself, and 
his own individuality upon whatever group 
he belonged to. Young adolescents are inter- 
ested in their own health, and can be readily 
interested in those aspects of the community- 
health program which are based upon that 
personal health. Sometimes they may be led 
to a concern for the health program of the 
entire community. The place to start, how- 
ever, is with the health of the individual, 
rather than with the health of the com- 
munity. 
The young adolescent is interested in his 


own recreational activities, and the activities 
of his own group or gang. It is difficult to 
interest him in the need for recreational 
facilities among the underprivileged of the 
community, unless the individual, himself, 
belongs to such a group. As in the case of 
health, the interest in personal recreation 
may in some instances, under the direction 
of skilful leadership by the teacher, result in 
a concern for the total recreational program 
of the community. This last step is usually 
meaningful to the older adolescents of senior 
high school age, and may properly belong at 
that level. 

In harmony with his interest in himself, 
the young adolescent is interested in his 
relations with other people. He is secretly 
concerned about his relations with people 
of other races and nationality groups, even 
though his overt acts may indicate intense 
intolerance. The folkways of community ra- 
cial or nationality groups may often provide 
a fruitful area for junior high school sur- 
veys. Although vocations receive much at- 
tention in junior high school programs and 
vocational surveys have been suggested for 
this level, the younger adolescent is not 
usually interested in the economic system. 
He may be intensely concerned with what 
particular people actually do when they go 
to work, but he is not yet ready to build a 
complete picture of the economic com- 
munity. 


OYS, particularly, are interested in busi- 
ness activities which involve movement 
and noise. Visits to factories are intensely 
popular with young adolescent boys. Just 
how this interest may be utilized is difficult 
to state, but it is there, and some clever 
teacher may pioneer in utilizing it construc- 
tively. 

Adolescent girls are interested in domestic 
problems. This interest can be led in two 
directions. It may be led toward a study of 
the food peculiarities and distinctive house- 
keeping traits of national or racial groups. 
Second, this interest may be turned in the 
direction of studying the broader problem 
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of housing. The questions of plumbing, 
water supply, and heating are points from 
which a study of the general problem may 
begin. 

The director of special services in the 
Denver Public Schools, Dr Roy Hinderman, 
remarked recently that all youngsters are 
interested in the same problems, but added 
quickly that youngsters at various stages of 
development are interested in different as- 
pects of the same problem. In making avail- 
able to the schools of Denver the tremendous 
resources of that great city for teaching 
purposes, he had found these differences: 
elementary youngsters are interested in lo- 
cating institutions and in getting an under- 
standing of the rough outlines of the ele- 
ments which go to make up life in the par- 
ticular district in which they live. Junior 
high school youngsters, Dr Hinderman says, 
are interested in extending this rough, crude 
understanding of things in general to an 
understanding of the whole city. They are 
not interested in an intensive study of any 
particular aspect of community life, but are 
interested in all of it. In the senior high 
school, however, he has found that the po- 
litical and cultural aspects of community 
life are intensely interesting. He also finds 
that senior high school students are inter- 
ested in studying one particular problem 
thoroughly and intensively. 


AN ACCIDENT SURVEY 


HE things that succeed in one commu- 

nity may fail in another, but two surveys 
under the direction of Miss Edith Selberg 
and cooperating teachers at the secondary 
school of the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation may be cited. A junior high school 
group began an accident survey of the city of 
Greeley. They determined how many ac- 
cidents occurred, at what points they took 
place, where bicycle accidents occurred, and 
similar data. The best type of teacher-pupil 
planning was followed in setting up this 
unit, and the youngsters who took part 
gained much experience in directing their 
own learning activities. The problem was 


expanded to the point where it included 
the whole community. 

The youngsters made certain recommen- 
dations concerning the installation of stop 
signs, and the schedules of traffic officers 
which would put them at strategic points 
at particular times of the day. Their find- 
ings were summarized and put into written 
and also graphic form, and were presented 
first to the city council, and later to the 
police officers of the community. The find- 
ings of the youngsters were, so far as anyone 
has determined, extremely accurate, and the 
recommendations deduced therefrom were 
sufficiently sound that they were given the 
whole-hearted approval of the authorities 
to whom they were presented. 

As a result, there have been several real 
changes made by the police department of 
the city of Greeley, which the department 
feels have contributed toward a greater de- 
gree of safety for Greeley citizens. 

This survey contained all the elements 
of a desirable activity. It met a real need 
of the youngsters who took part in it. It 
was planned largely by the same group. 
Something was actually done about it. All 
too frequently the activities of the classroom 
have no relation whatsoever to real people 
in real life. This school activity came alive, 
and brought results which can not help 
but have a desirable effect upon all those 
who took part in it. Each time a member 
of that group goes by the corner of Ninth 
Avenue and Seventeenth Street and sees 
the stop signs at the intersection, he realizes 
that they are there partly because of his ac- 
tivity years ago when his class made the 
accident survey of Greeley. If you do not 
believe that that feeling is an important part 
of the educational process, you probably do 
not believe in community surveys. 

Another result of this survey was the 
arousing of interest in the problem on the 
part of adults in the community. Several 
civic organizations held discussions and the 
facts gathered by these junior high school 
students were respectfully referred to. If 
you believe that the program of the school 
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should have nothing to do with changing 
the habits of the adults of the community, 
or that it should not involve organizations 
outside the school’s “proper jurisdiction,” 
then again you probably do not believe in 
community surveys. 


A Housinc SuRVEY 


NOTHER group at the same school 
made a survey of housing in the com- 
munity. Charts, graphs, and maps showing 
the various types of habitations in which 
citizens of Greeley were forced to live were 
the chief immediate results of this survey. 
The students who made this survey were not 
particularly concerned with doing anything 
about the facts which they had unearthed. 
The huge number of homes in which there 
was no running water was a matter of almost 
abstract curiosity to them. However, the 
results of this survey were presented to sev- 
eral civic groups, and immediately aroused 
the interest of a large number of adults. 
There is, at present, a serious concern 
among many thinking citizens of Greeley 
about the problem of housing. This concern 
dates from the survey made by the group of 
junior high school students. Many of these 
students are still in College High School 
today, and are about to be graduated. Their 
teachers have noted that their relative indif- 
ference to the human problems back of the 
housing survey they made several years ago 
has now changed to an active concern about 
what can be done to eradicate some of the 
situations uncovered. This is, indeed, a 
unique reaction to any school project. How 
many of us can point to any school activity 
which took place more than a year ago and 
find in it inspiration for today’s program? 


UR school program usually consists of 

a hodge-podge of non-related inci- 
dents. ‘This situation is chiefly due, perhaps, 
to the lifelessness of the problems which are 
being studied. Introduce reality into the 
school program, and the program takes on 
meaning. Experiences develop permanent 
value if they are tied to real problems, close 
to home. These two problems, studied by 
two groups of junior high school students, 
have had a significant effect upon the 
total program of the school which these 
youngsters attended. 

A lifeless school program can not exist 
if students are thoroughly interested in 
studying something which is real to them. 
Therefore, we can not consider community 
surveys only as they apply to social studies, 
for the experiences of youngsters can not be 
broken up as neatly as we break up school 
subjects. A community survey may be pre- 
cipitated by a social studies class but its 
effects will not stop there. It will be felt in 
the entire program of the school. 

So, if you are interested in developing 
only the social studies program without in- 
terfering with other sacred areas, you will 
not be interested in community surveys. 
Taking part in such a survey will force you 
to question many of the principles of teach- 
ing which you formerly held dear. It will 
force everyone concerned into a re-examina- 
tion of the total program of the secondary 
school. It will probably bring about a change 
in the school program for younger adoles- 
cents. If you are afraid of changing your own 
methods of teaching, if you are afraid of 
changing the carefully delineated program 
of the junior high school, then stay away 
from the community survey. 
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Reading Program 


—E. C. HELMREICH 


Current Events and the 





MONG the many fine things which a 
A history teacher usually hopes will be 
achieved by the class he faces at the 
beginning of a semester are the ability to 
read on a given subject of interest and 
the historical attitude toward present-day 
events. The realization of each of these two 
objectives is difficuit in any case; but it is 
especially so if the attempt is made to reach 
the two goals separately. 

A definite program of “additional read- 
ing” is certainly an important element in 
successful history teaching. Theoretically 
and ideally it should be enough merely to 
list good references and then rely upon 
the class to do the reading. The conscien- 
tious plodder or the student with initiative 
and interest will probably do some and will 
profit by it. The average pupil will do none, 
and then in all likelihood will gloat over the 
fact that his mark on the examination is as 
high as that of the person who has been 
doing “all that extra work in the library.” 
This is apt to be the case, since the examina- 
tion must be based for the most part on the 
common required reading and classroom 
work. 








We all believe in teaching current 
events, but most of us are often left 
with a feeling that class discussions are 
superficial. These suggestions for the 
use of supplementary reading, which 
can be readily applied, come from a 


It is almost impossible, without throwing 
the examination off balance, to test satis- 
factorily on this additional reading. Yet 
if there is no check on the additional read- 
ing—we might as well be realistic—there will 
be none done by the majority of the class. 
It might well be argued that any check de- 
stroys the value that is to be gained by 
additional reading. Perhaps that is so, but 
it is also true that interest and desire to read 
are developed only by reading, and per- 
suasion at times helps to arouse that interest. 
A jumper delights in jumping, yet the rider 
prods the spurs when he approaches a high 
barrier. 

The second objective of historical in- 
struction with which we are here concerned 
is to connect the past with current events. 
Certainly the first canon of history is that 
the institutions and events of today grow 
out of those of yesterday. But the task of 
dealing effectively with current events is not 
easy. Taken by itself it is as difficult as the 
administration of additional reading. The 
following scheme has been found very suc- 
cessful in killing these two birds with one 
stone, especially in modern history and gov- — 
ernment classes. 


HE students are asked to read some ar- 
ticle in a current magazine relating to the 
historical subject then under consideration. 
Should the subject be the reformation, an 


article on church and state in some country 


today is recommended; English colonial ex- 





professor of history in Bowdoin Col- 
lege. 























pansion in the seventeenth century calls for 
an article on modern imperialism; the unifi- 
cation of Germany provides background for 
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an article on the Hitler regime. Permitting a 
good measure of latitude in choice of topics 
is not disastrous to the scheme, and provides 
an opportunity for the student to follow his 
particular bent. It also gives him an oppor- 
tunity to show his initiative as to quality and 
quantity of reading done. Special recogni- 
tion can always be given to a particularly 
well chosen article. 

Each student is asked to hand in a three- 
by-five card with the following information 
on it: (1) author of article, (2) title, (3) 
name of magazine, volume, date, and page 
reference, and (4) a brief critical evaluation 
of the article. During the class hour the light- 
ning strikes and some student. is asked to 
report orally on the article which he has 
read. This in itself is not bad training. Usu- 
ally some other student has read the same 
article and is given the opportunity to sup- 
plement the report. This is apt to lead to a 
clash of viewpoints and questions are often 
raised by the members of the class. By glanc- 
ing over the cards and selecting an appro- 
priate article it is astonishingly easy to di- 
rect the discussion to the textbook material 
and link the past with the present. Not all 
students are called upon to report the same 
day nor is the assignment a necessary part 
of each day’s or week’s work. Yet during a 
semester everybody does get the oppor- 
tunity to express himself. The assignment 
adds to the interest of the class period and 
aids tremendously in stimulating discussion. 


The scheme has certain other advantages. 
The cards are kept by the instructor, and 
if he so desires, he can always check on what 
type of article the student is reading or if 
he is reading at all. ‘The possibility of being 
called on to report orally discourages most 
of the students from handing in a card with- 
out having done more than look at the title 
of the article or crib it from some more in- 
dustrious fellow. Then too, there need be no 
difficulty about adequate reading material 
for the scheme can be easily modified. At 
times permission may be granted to use 
articles written a few years back. This, in 
turn, would encourage the use of the Read- 
ers’ Guide. Instructors in courses dealing 
with relatively recent history might prefer to 
use magazine articles of the period being 
studied. Doing so would make available a 
vast amount of source material now un- 
touched in most libraries which would help 
to make history a living thing. Chapters of 
books, preferably those dealing with current 
problems such as John Gunther’s Inside 
Europe, and Raymond L. Buell’s Poland, 
can be substituted occasionally for a maga- 
zine article if the student prefers. 

The greatest value of the procedure, how- 
ever, is the introduction the student is given 
to the better magazines. That this is needed 
can be easily demonstrated by asking any 
class to list ten magazines where good articles 
on current affairs can be found. Experience 
has shown that most lists never get above five. 





Today most social-studies teachers are not going much beyond attempting 
to develop a historical background and acquainting pupils with the concepts 
regarding public issues that are accepted by experts. Fundamentally im- 
portant as these are, they are not in themselves enough. Even assuming ideal 
teaching in this limited sense, the citizen will make his choices in a different 
environment, far from the guidance of a trained teacher and the aid of a 
well-stocked library. If he is going to be able to act intelligently he must be 
trained to use the sources of information that as an adult he will have easily 
available all his life (Elmer Ellis, “Education Against Propaganda,” Seventh 
Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, p. iii). 
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American History 


ROBERT LAFOLLETTE 





The Cultural Approach to 





HAT should be the objectives of 

social science: to develop under- 

standing, or to contribute to the 
solution of contemporary problems?” ? Is 
not the logical answer “Both”? Naturally in 
an era of change and transition there is an 
insistence that social science be good for 
something. As Robert S. Lynd sees it in 
Knowledge for What?, subtitled ‘““The Place 
of Social Science in American Culture,” the 
social sciences should implement social ad- 
vance. Dr Lynd’s most severe arraignment 
of any individual social science is of history 
and historical scholarship for inadequacy 
in this function. To chide, to take refuge in 
abstract defense of abstract objectivity, or to 
attempt ridicule is not to answer the arraign- 
ment. More and more often high school and 
undergraduate college students are directing 
to well rounded narrative lectures a cryptic 
“so what?” And that is healthy. 

The prospective aftermath of the present 
European war is social revolution. “Cash 
and carry” neutrality will not save us from 
the impact. Truly in such a time history 
should be good for something. Can it con- 
tribute to social change and social advance 
by enabling intelligence to cushion against 





1 Survey Graphic, August, 1939, p. 496. 








This plea for cultural history and 
for history that enables us in part to 
direct social change and to adjust to 
change is contributed by a professor of 
history in the Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 
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that impact? Or is history after all merely 
the examination of museum pieces for the 
polite edification of the antiquarian and 
those intrigued by the socially useless? 

It is the position of this article that his- 
tory, culturally conceived, does arise to meet 
the existent need through social analysis and 
perspective. This type of history seeks mean- 
ing, function, and synthesis. It seeks to sup- 
ply life pivots, transcendent ideas, and in- 
telligible designs for effective living. How? 


NE of the basic tenents of cultural, or 
“acculturating,” history is that human 
activities are explained through use of the 
principle of mutual interpenetration as well 
as cause and effect. Historical truth, like 
Goethe’s diamond, sends out its gleams not 
in one direction but in several at once. Lines 
of interaction radiate out. As radial lines, 
and not merely tangents, they illumine. 
Frederick Jackson Turner always insisted 
that there is no single key to history, no 
single explanation for anything. Mutual in- 
terpenetration makes necessary the examina- 
tion of the total situation, the use of the 
multiple hypothesis. ‘The historian sits down 
among the minutiae to let them play upon 
the mind until he gets a sense of the past. As 
with the psychoanalyst, the factors are re- 
ceived by the historical analyst’s mind and 
the factors more or less form their own pat- 
tern. Events, episodes, personalities are con- 
sidered from all angles. At the beginning 
nothing more than a mosaic can be expected, 
but at the ultimate best a rewarding synthe- 
sis may result. 
This extension of the time and space 
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world requires that the student of history 
keep his eye on society as a whole. This leads 
toa discernment of an emphasis upon public 
and social values instead of the personal and 
private ones. Cultivation of the social judg- 
ment becomes a vital force in creating social 
intelligence. With the life of society itself 
as the central thread, a sense of social aware- 
ness, social responsibility, and a sensitized 
social conscience are promoted. Dependence 
is placed on enlightenment rather than 
indoctrination, competence rather than 


dogma. 


CHARACTERISTIC of this history 

is a stress on history, of, by, and for 
the many—on mass history. An ear witness 
to Lincoln’s delivery of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress states that Lincoln stressed the word 
“people” rather than the prepositions. To 
paraphrase Harry Lauder, “the people are 
the thing’’—all the people: farmers, laborers, 
businessmen, teachers, preachers, artists, 
musicians, philosophers, scientists, Hitlers 
and Gandhis, Lewises and Girdlers. As 
sources the historian uses comic strips as well 
as the works of Thomas Hart Benton and 
Grant Wood; the diary of Sergeant York as 
well as John J. Pershing; society pages, court- 
house square conversations, plays, poetry, 
dress fashions, women’s club programs, the 
designs of Charles Bulfinch and of Frank 
Lloyd Wright. All these are used. So are 
novels, McGuffey readers, Peter Parley texts, 
and more. It means a democratization of his- 
tory itself and in this isa very potent defense 
of democracy. Democracy becomes _in- 
grained as a thought practice. 

Here there is no dictation of a Weltan- 
schauung but a consideration of Kulturge- 
schichte and Zeitgeist in a Geistenwissen- 
schaften that a world outlook may be 
possible of attainment by each and all 
through an analysis and synthesis of cultural 
factors as expressions of the spirit of the 
times. Henry Osborn Taylor insists that 
spiritual values are not to be eschewed— 
spiritual meaning to him something broader 
than mental, “including those feelings and 


emotions which are not palpably of the 
body.” Yet, as Dixon Ryan Fox points out, 
there is no mere armchair speculation on 
“the American mind” or the “soul of Amer- 
ica” or “the great heart of America,” but a 
search for different dominant ideas as na- 
tional consciousness, the desire for cultural 
independence; or suggestions for means of 
social control of a ravenous industry and a 
sprawling and urbanizing population. In de- 
picting the westward movement within the 
United States we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the pioneers of the axe and cabin 
took their minds as well as their bodies with 
them, that there always has been a cultural 
as well as a physical frontier. True, Presi- 
dent Lincoln sought to save western terri- 
tory for the white laborers while the South 
sought to transplant a social order which 
they valued highly. Stages of population 
migration were synchronized and over- 
lapped with stages in the transit of civiliza- 
tion. 

History becomes a science of human na- 
ture as well as a science of the wealth of 
nations. Marxists continue to serve when 
they analyze and protest effectively by show- 
ing how people come to the wrong con- 
clusions not the right ones. It need not ex- 
clude them to assert that economic activity, 
however basic to existence, is not strictly 
culture but one of the preliminary con- 
ditions. 


INALLY, a basic interest from this point 

of view on history is in social evolution 
or social change. Through seeking dynamic 
principles a grasp of the genesis and per- 
sistence of dominant ideas in great historical 
movements is obtained. Themal essences 
of eras are examined. The result is a real- 
istic view of the deeper springs of social 
evolution, the reconstruction of the cultural 
patterns, a sensing of a living unity in di- 
versity and variety. The history of humanity 
is an inexhaustible storehouse of ideas and 
varied melodies not inconsonant with the 
character of a Bach fugue. First comes one 
voice, then enters a second, a third, and a 
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THE CULTURAL APPROACH 


fourth, all held in balance by the counter- 
point of synthesis. 

Through this cultural approach to Ameri- 
can history there is supplied a technique for 
change. Social scientists find their function 
not alone in sudden dramatic activity but in 
the quiet teaching of those who themselves 
are the obstacles to constructive change. It is 
important to create a bent of mind toward 
the possibility, the probability, the certainty 
of social change. History, the cupboard of 
all the examples and the guinea pigs of all 
the other social disciplines, may be dynami- 
cally functional, may have social utility and 
usefulness. The cultural approach to and 
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examination of history may function on a 
high level to cushion against social shock, to 
condition thought, to give perspective, to 
enable persons to be intelligent and creative 
participants in that change. Truth is never 
seen in completeness in discussion. Action 
is necessary. Viewing the future itself as 
a technological problem, action supplies 
inner fulfillment, a sense of significance. 
Inferentially, the attack on history by econo- 
mists, sociologists, and political scientists as 
well as by technicians and scholars in other 
fields may be against a childhood conception 
of history and not against history as it now 
exists or may exist. 
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. .. We must ever remember that in the United States the real order is 
a democracy. It is possible for us to control it. History teaches that change 
is a constant in human affairs. ... . Without indoctrination of any kind, 
history may furnish the materials from which a forward-looking attitude may 
be created. Men of the past did dream dreams. They set up ideals to be 
achieved in the future. And these ideals set for a people are as real as their 
subsequent actions. Who can read the Declaration of Independence or any 
of the other great expressions of faith written by “The Fathers’ without 
realizing that those men expected the great “experiment in Democracy” to 
lead to “the pursuit of happiness” rather than to the defense of property? 
They expected men of the future to be born well and to have in any social 
and economic order a chance for “well-being.” It is an ideal that must ever 
be kept in mind in the changing set-up of material conditions. . . 

But history teaches more than change. It teaches permanency as well... . . 
Constitutions, institutions and even traditions give to the body politic that 
form and force which bones give to human bodies. History teaches the wisdom 
of slow change and careful weighing of values. It emphasizes the fact that 
“change” and “progress” are not necessarily synonyms! (Avery Craven, “Ob- 
jectives in History,” First Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, 


1931, Pp. 20-21.) 








A Skill-Training Program for the 


Social Studies 


GEORGE W. HODGKINS 





PREVIOUS article by the present 
A author in Social Education con- 

tained a survey of the principal skills 
with the training of which the social studies 
are properly concerned. It was pointed out 
that, while the social studies are primarily 
content rather than skill subjects, many of 
the skills involved in learning the content 
and in applying it to social situations are so 
linked with that content and with the op- 
portunities presented in social studies classes 
as to make a well planned program of skill 
training a vital part of the total program for 
the social studies. 


CHOOSING SKILLS TO TEACH 


BVIOUSLY one thing we need if we 

are to have a real program of skill 
training, instead of a fragmentary collection 
of methods, materials, and devices, is a fairly 
definite charting of what skills should be 
developed and when. Some flexibility must 
be allowed the teacher in applying any such 
chart to the class situation and to individual 
needs of pupils, but the teacher should not 
be obliged to determine on the basis of lim- 








Last March we published Mr Hodg- 
kins’ “Skills in the Social Studies,” a 
discussion of the nature of the skills 
with which we are concerned in social 
education. The present article con- 
cerns the classroom program for de- 
veloping skills. The author teaches in 
the Central High School, Washington, 
D.C. 




















ited individual knowledge the general lay- 
out of skill training. This is hard enough 
to determine even when the experience and 
research of the profession are pooled for the 
purpose. Such a pooling of resources is im- 
portant not only to get the job done most 
effectively without overburdening the in- 
dividual teacher, but also to secure a reason- 
able measure of uniformity for articulation 
between teachers, departments, schools, and 
successive stages of skill development. 

Some general criteria regarding the in- 
clusion of skills in social studies instruction 
were considered in the previous article in 
relation to some of the particular kinds of 
skills. Some skills would be excluded as in- 
volving no specific responsibility of the so- 
cial studies department. Some others dis- 
tinctly belong to the social studies and would 
not likely receive attention elsewhere. Still 
others, and some of the most important with 
which the school has to deal, are properly 
a joint responsibility of several subjects. 
Notice was also taken of some educational 
objectives—content learned as a tool for 
more learning, some attitudes and habits, 
and “‘senses” like the chronological sense— 
which are not themselves skills but have im- 
portant implications for a skill-training pro- 
gram. 

Immediate usefulness in carrying on the 
learning and related activities of the school 
itself would be an important criterion for 
choosing a skill to be taught, but we should 
serve these scholastic purposes as far as prac- 
ticable from skills useful in out-of-school 
situations as well. It can hardly be doubted, 
however, that some of the skills which teach- 






































ers try to develop in the schoolroom on the 
assumption that the student will be able and 
inclined to go on using them outside of 
school, are not so used to any great extent. 
This may be partly because some skills dear 
to the schoolteacher are not really needed 
for, nor adapted to, out-of-school use. We 
must, however, guard against identifying 
the extent of current use with potential 
worth-while use. Some skills of potential use- 
fulness may be little used beyond the school 
because the teaching has not gone to the 
point of making the student really facile in 
their use. Or it may be because the experi- 
ence with the skills in school has been so 
wearisome that the student does not wish to 
continue them when no school requirements 
force him. 

It is to be recognized, however, that ad- 
vantage may be taken of the school situation, 
with its personal and material aids as well 
as its incentives and compulsions, to carry 
on learnings of a more difficult kind than 
the student is apt to attempt unaided out- 
side of school. Also, while it is to be hoped 
that adults will to some extent keep up with 
reading and other social-science interests 
without dependence on such aids and pres- 
sures as they had while pupils in school, sim- 
ilar aids and good motivating influences are 
becoming increasingly available through 
community groups, adult education services, 
and the like. The school should see that its 
pupils acquire the preliminary skills and 
interests for finding and making use of aids 
to continued learning in adulthood. 


“HarD” AND “Sort” SKILLS 


HERE are, of course, some skills whose 
T aiticutey of learning and using would 
rule them out of consideration in a practical 
school program, and others to be reserved 
for relatively few pupils who have some spe- 
cial aptitude or whose vocational choice or 
probabilities of civic leadership may give 
them some special need of them. At the 
other end of the scale are other skills which 
may be so easy and natural as to need no 
school attention to their training. Questions 
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will arise as to the inclusion and handling 
of some skills which tend toward these re- 
spective extremes, which we may call “hard” 
and “soft” skills, if we may draw upon the 
expressiveness of those two words without 
being hampered too much by the unfavor- 
able implications with which they are used 
as name-calling devices in current pedagog- 
ical controversy. 

There is no virtue in the degree of diffi- 
culty of a skill to warrant keeping it difficult 
if we can render it easier. A sound skill- 
training program should render useful some 
types or levels of skill which are now ruled 
out or are doubted by the harried teacher in 
a what’s-the-use mood. Proper grade place- 
ment and articulation with other steps in 
skill training, well planned methods, and 
helpful materials are points to be hereafter 
considered in this article. 

The harder and intermediate skills can 
have their full and proper place without 
denying that for all pupils there should be a 
good deal of learning on a more impression- 
istic and absorptive basis, in which interest- 
ing knowledge is being acquired and pleas- 
urable activities are being experienced 
which the student will be inclined to do 
again on future occasions. Especially for the 
dull pupils it is important that their work 
will not be confined to the dry bones of 
piecemeal study on the assumption that they 
need to be led painfully through the study 
process, with not enough time for that and 
hence less than none for the pleasurable en- 
richments of the course. For getting those 
pleasurable enrichments, however, there is 
also skill of a kind which needs to be learned 
in its own particular way and without which 
such activity may be a superficial and futile 
playing around that is not in the long run 
even satisfyingly pleasurable. 

In recent years the school has come to 
give considerable place to activities of this 
sort which are rather liable to mishandling 
in the way just indicated and in other ways. 
Since they are activities which figure prom- 
inently in cultural and recreational interests 
and everyday social contacts, they have some 
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special claims to attention from the social 
studies. Among other things they include 
some non-verbal forms of expression and 
learning to which the school is tending to 
give more adequate attention, and knowl- 
edge getting through listening and observa- 
tion,’ which still get little attention com- 
pared to reading skills. We should not 
uncritically gather into the school’s fold all 
the activities that we can find, and certainly 
should not handle them in the manner of 
traditional school work if that does violence 
to their true nature. On the other hand, we 
must not assume too blithely that they are 
natural activities in which skill is acquired 
untaught, or that a pseudo-progressive “‘soft 
pedagogy’”’ of just playing around with them 
in school is the practice best suited to their 
nature and therefore worth while. 


CURRICULUM PLACEMENT OF SKILLS 


WG syste proper choice of skills must go 


systematic consideration of their 
proper placement. It must be admitted that 
we do not yet have very definite knowledge 
of the grade, mental-age, and other difficulty 
placement of either skills or content. Cer- 
tain fairly customary arrangements of the 
social studies curriculum call for certain se- 
lections of materials and of manner of treat- 
ment at successive stages of schooling and 
maturity. In these there is perhaps enough 
uniformity amidst all the local differences 
to warrant using some conclusions as tenta- 
tively supported by common experience in 
teaching. The cyclic type of curriculum pre- 
supposes progressive differences in material 
and treatment as the course returns to some 
field or topic in history, geography, or civics, 
in a higher cycle, but we do not seem at all 
sure that these supposed differences are very 
clearly conceived or well carried out. 
There are a fair number of graduate theses 
and other researches on study methods and 


1A provocative comment upon how reading seems to 
be losing ground in comparison with sound and pictures 
as a needed medium of getting and giving mental im- 
pressions in everyday life, is that by Arthur Lichtenstein 
in “Why Reading for All?” School and Society, August 
20, 1938. 


other skills,? some of them particularly in 
social studies content, which give some find- 
ings relative to grade or mental-ability place- 
ment and which, if comprehensively col- 
lated, would give us considerable basis for 
action. There have been some efforts to sys- 
tematize the difficulty of the content itself 
(with some doubt as to whether there is a 
significant difference between the difficulty 
of content and the difficulty of skills neces- 
sary to master it). As an example of this may 
be cited the seven “‘orders of complexity” or 
“levels of training” in geography put for- 
ward by a committee of the National Society 
for the Study of Education ® in 1933, but it 
does not appear that there has been much 
use and followup of this proposal. 
Practical proposals generally assume and 
researches prevailingly indicate that the cur- 
riculum placement of skills is, rather for- 
tunately, something more flexible if also 
more complex than just matching the in- 
herent difficulty of skill or content with a 
corresponding level of mental maturity 
(mental age), the attainment of which by 
any individual we must leave to nature. Re- 
cent investigations showing some cases of 
marked change in tested IQ due to gross 
changes in environment do not disprove 
that nature has set limits on an individual's 
mental possibilities, but suggest that con- 
siderable leeway may exist between those 
limits and the functioning mentality which 
ordinary environment brings out. 
Similarly an individual’s mental age sets 
limits upon the skills of a mental sort which 
he can master, but those limits still leave 
much leeway for formal education and other 
environmental influences to affect his ac- 
tually functioning mental-skill level. This 


*See some of the footnotes in the writer’s previous 
article, Social Education, March, 1940, as well as the 
usual bibliographical guides to educational literature. 

*In that society’s Thirty-second Yearbook, “The 
Teaching of Geography,” pp. 167-76, 212-18. 

*A recent study which gives support to this conclu- 
sion is that of Jean M. Deutsche, The Development of 
Children’s Concepts of Causal Relations. Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1937. Additional investiga- 
tions more largely using history and social-science con- 
tent would be of interest. 
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does not mean that pressure or hothouse 
methods should be used to bring out mental 
abilities at the earliest possible time but that 
a variety of factors must be weighed to de- 
termine when they may be most advantage- 
ously brought out. 


HE proper placement of skills will de- 
| foot very much upon previous learning 
as well as upon stage of mental maturity. 
The learning of the more difficult skills will 
be aided by prior learning of the easier skills 
which have common elements or character- 
istics with them, and of the elemental skills 
which form parts of the more complex ones. 
Properly planned and executed sequence 
of learning will not only smooth the pupil's 
way but also lighten the teaching burden 
which the present lack of articulation im- 
poses. The teacher who is now conscien- 
tiously concerned with the training of skills 
has so vast a task of finding where all his 
pupils are at the start and going on from 
there that he can scarcely concentrate on a 
better defined program fitting the level of 
his class group. Teachers in successive grades 
or classes should be able to assume that the 
pupils coming to them have met, with rea- 
sonable success except in special remedial 
cases, certain skill requirements as well as 
certain fields of subject matter listed in the 
course of study they have been taking. 

There are also to be borne in mind the 
important sequential relations, operating in 
both directions, between skill training and 
content learning. This appears especially in 
the language skills and in the thought proc- 
esses which are so largely carried on in 
verbal terms whether expressed or silent. In 
mastering concepts and vocabulary, thought 
combinations in sentence and other units, 
and techniques suited to particular thought- 
getting and thought-giving purposes,® prog- 
ress in the skills and in the content must 
go hand in hand. 


5See suggestions along these lines, applied to the 
upper levels of reading skill, by M. Lucile Harrison in 
Reading Readiness, rev. ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
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SKILL UNITS AND INCIDENTAL TEACHING 


KILL training may be introduced into 
S the social studies course in a number of 
different ways. The time-honored contro- 
versy in the field of skill training is between 
formal and incidental learning. For our pur- 
poses the best answer is a combination of 
both. Three main types of handling may 
well be distinguished: (1) a unit or segment 
of work set out with some particular skill 
training as a major (but not necessarily its 
sole) objective; (2) an intermediate type in 
which associated skills are being rather con- 
tinuously yet definitely trained along with 
successive units of subject matter; (3) inci- 
dental practice and check-up on skills al- 
ready substantially learned. 

Even in a content field such as the social 
studies it is appropriate to turn aside oc- 
casionally for special exercises or drill units. 
This should be done particularly for the 
training of some skill the need of which is 
seen immediately ahead or has been demon- 
strated by difficulties already encountered. 
Exercises of this sort are actually introduced 
into social studies courses—exercises in the 
use of maps, of graphs, of reference books, 
the development of selected vocabulary, spe- 
cial practice in summarizing or outlining 
material, and so on. Sometimes the content 
of these exercises may be rather detached 
from the rest of the course and specially se- 
lected to cover a variety of items of map sym- 
bolism, for instance, or various sorts of 
things one might get out of certain reference 
books. In other cases it would seem prefer- 
able to utilize some lesson or unit of the 
regular course simultaneously as a unit in 
learning how to do something which that 
lesson requires. Under either arrangement, 
subsequent lessons can then go on using 
the skill thus taught and reinforcing it by 
incidental learning, interspersed with occa- 
sional more specific attention for the per- 
manent and correct fixing of the skill. This 
incidental treatment would apply likewise 
to the use by the social studies of various 
skills in which the substantial training is 
provided by courses in other departments. 
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A considerable part, however, of skill 
training in the social studies would seem to 
belong properly to the intermediate type in 
which accessory skill-training activities are 
worked in with various appropriate content 
units until pupils have arrived at both a fair 
mastery of the skill and a habit of using it 
when needed. This type applies very clearly 
to much of the work in the more complex 
skills of “how to study,” of problem solving, 
and of discussion and other arts on the ex- 
pression side. A good example of it, also, is 
in the vocabulary-building work which 
might accompany any regular content unit, 
for the purpose of learning the particular 
words involved and also of building up a 
vocabulary-learning skill and the habit of 
using it on an increasingly self-dependent 
basis. 

Skill training in each of the main types 
may vary considerably in the extent to which 
pupils are to be made conscious of the fact 
that a skill is being trained. The distinction 
previously made between “hard” and “‘soft”’ 
skills has a bearing here but does not en- 


tirely govern the decision. Even where an in- 


trusion of method-consciousness on the 
pupil’s part is objectionable during most of 
the process, an occasional awareness of pur- 
pose, reflection upon results, and generaliza- 
tion of application may be important. 
Granted that emphasis in a content subject 
should generally be on the content rather 
than on its medium, some well placed and 
well motivated skill emphases need not de- 
tract. The problem of deadened interest 
and even resentment when an activity with 
interesting content is slowed up and made 
tedious by insistence upon the skills being 
used in it is to be met by planning and 
facilities whereby the teaching can achieve 
satisfying progress before the law of dimin- 
ishing returns begins seriously to operate. 


MAKING METHODS EFFECTIVE 


adequate skill-training program 


N 
A would place at teachers’ disposal a 
fund of detailed suggestions of method for 


particular skills under particular circum- 


stances. Of such details we already have a 
fair quantity but in very scattered form. Fre- 
quently a procedure which seems very prom- 
ising as reported by some successful user 
of it, and which in fact would be a valuable 
item in a well knit program, is little used be- 
cause other teachers do not have in their 
teaching situations certain foundations and 
reinforcements for the work, or perhaps 
because they may not have the special ability 
or enthusiasm which has enabled the origi- 
nal user to succeed in it in spite of untoward 
conditions. 

The method side of the program should, 
of course, take advantage of various sup- 
porting factors in making the learning 
process more efficient. Motivation, if it can 
not be said to make the skill less difficult in 
itself, helps to accomplish the same end by 
drawing out more fully the student’s interest 
and resourcefulness in coping with the 
difficulties. Skills should mean more to the 
pupils than just being able to do something 
which satisfies the teacher. A_ practical 
familiarity with the situation to which a 
skill is applied will help to avoid the same 
sort of hit-or-miss blundering as that of the 
arithmetic student who mischooses oper- 
ations or misplaces decimal points because 
his problems mean nothing concrete to him. 
Closely related to these points is the modern 
emphasis, seen in problem and _ project 
methods,® upon guidance of pupils’ learning 
activities by goals, whether intellectual 
solutions or more objective products, which 
they have recognized and adopted as their 
own. 

A large part of the training in the more 
composite skills, such as purposeful knowl- 
edge getting and problem solving, will 
naturally be done by what may be called 
the “whole” method, in which a procedure 
is gone through repeatedly in a composite 
form with variations, rather than put to- 


* See further the discussion of these methods in George 
W. Hodgkins, Guide to Newer Methods in Teaching the 
Social Studies (Bulletin No. 7, National Council for the 
Social Studies, December, 1936), pages 46-57; also other 
pages relating to study procedures, and a general state- 
ment regarding skill training, pages 19-20. 
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gether out of a number of elemental skills 
previously learned by themselves. Composite 
skill in studying social-science content can 
start with simpler versions and have dif- 
ficulties added as the student is progressively 
able to handle them. Or, if particular dif- 
ficulties are not actually excluded at the 
start, the student may be specifically helped 
over them, subsequently handling such 
situations with less and less help as practice 
proceeds. 

It is also to be noted that the learning 
of a skill may be prepared for and helped 
forward by observing the skill as performed 
by another and by becoming familiar with 
products in which the skill’s virtues are well 
demonstrated through results. For instance, 
our pupils might more readily develop good 
habits of organizing ideas (in orderly notes 
and in well connected and definitely aimed 
paragraphs, as well as in formal outlines and 
briefs) instead of being painfully inducted 
therein, if, in their content learning, they 
could be more habituated to reading and 
using materials in which the helpful clarity 
of really well arranged knowledge stands 
out and leads naturally to imitation. 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHING AND EVALUATING 


ETHODS thus generally depend upon 
suitable materials of instruction—con- 
tent materials suitably chosen and arranged, 
specific learning exercises, and various other 
instructional aids. Progress is being made 
along these lines, but too many of the ma- 
terials available still consist of content to be 
learned or activities to be carried on with a 
presumption that pupils already know how 
to do them or that the teacher has resources 
of his own for teaching them how. Materials 
can not replace real personal teaching, but 
they can greatly facilitate it, and they can 
release much teacher time and energy for 
those purposes for which personal teaching 
is essential. 

Definite instructions to guide pupils in 
their learning activities are needed in many 
different situations, varying in the degree 
of detailed definiteness required. The social 


studies are not as readily reducible to def- 
inite learning exercises as are most branches 
of mathematics and of language work, and 
there is a danger, seen in some instruction 
sheets and workbooks, that the complex 
study process will not be broken down into 
its own natural elements but that other study 
items will be substituted—such as question 
answering, blank filling, map completing, 
and listing—which may be mere busy-work 
at worst and which, even if very worth-while 
exercises in themselves, are not really synthe- 
sized into the composite learning process 
desired. Even instructions which really fit 
the learning process need adroitness to get 
immature pupils to follow instructions step 
by step and gradually build up an ability to 
go ahead without such detailed help, per- 
haps through such intermediate stages as 
thought-provoking comments or queries 
which will set the pupil’s mind on the right 
course for each successive tack without de- 
pendence on specific steering orders. 


OW shall such instructions be prepared 
and presented to the pupils? Some 
would have to be provided or at least sup- 
plemented by the teacher in assignments 
personally given, in supervision of individ- 
ual and group study, and in the midst of 
regular class activities. For the rest, should 
the textbook become more distinctly a work- 
ing instrument of instruction, with detailed 
guidance for its own use and for collateral 
information getting and other experiences 
outside its covers? Should there be guide 
sheets or booklets separate from but closely 
keyed to the text? Or should there be sepa- 
rate exercise books in connection with par- 
ticular skills, to be used for reference and 
for interpolated lessons as needed? 

Finally, guides and materials are needed 
for identifying and evaluating success or 
deficiency in the various skills, if teachers 
are to know definitely what needs to be done 
and to insist upon appropriate accomplish- 
ment. Continued experimentation with 
tests of skills should not only add to our basic 
knowledge about skills and their teaching, 
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but should also develop both standard tests 
and forms of homemade testing increasingly 
well adapted to use in the ordinary school 
situation. To a large extent, however, 
teachers and also the pupils themselves will 
continue to keep tab on skills by observation 
of activities in the doing and by the evidence 
of products turned out and of tests passed in 
subject matter. Much can be accomplished 
by systematizing these informal and indirect 
modes of evaulation and relating them more 
definitely to skills on which they call. 


THE PRESENT NEED 


HE present writer on a previous occa- 

sion,’ in urging the more systematic con- 
sideration of learning exercises in the social 
studies, has stated that “skill in the really 
suitable activities needs to be developed by 
as carefully planned curriculum arrange- 
ments as are accorded to the sequence of 
subject matter in our social studies courses.” 
In approximately six years which have in- 
tervened since that statement, progress has 
been made in accumulating some of the 


*In a paper before the National Council for the 
Social Studies, summarized in Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1934, pp. 516-17. 


things we need for a skill-training program, 
but the main task is still ahead of us. There 
have been, for the present writer as for 
others, seemingly too many other problems 
to work at, some of them more traditionally 
the concern of educators in the social science 
field. It is not yet the fashion to incorporate 
very definite provisions for skills in cur- 
riculum proposals, as evidenced, for in- 
stance, in the recent publication of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, The 
Future of the Social Studies, which has at- 
tracted attention warranting its inclusion 
among “the sixty educational books of 
1939" but which largely takes it for granted 
that suitable skill training will somehow 
accompany the courses outlined. 

Could we get together on a similar pool- 
ing of ideas plus a collating of research re- 
sults on the skill side of the curriculum? 
The present writer hopes that an increasing 
number of workers will give attention to 
some of the problems of skill training 
sketched in this article, but the realization of 
“as carefully planned curriculum arrange- 
ments” for skills as for subject matter may 
continue to be a piece of unfinished business 
with hope deferred unless a cooperatively 
organized drive is made for this objective. 





The importance of the development of the skill of thinking clearly and 
critically in the field of the social sciences can hardly be overestimated . . . . 
Study skills should . . . be developed as wholes, rather than in isolated parts, 
and may be learned most effectively as they are to be used rather than through 
artificial situations. Adequately mastered, they will be of invaluable service 
to the maturing pupil as he continues to learn more about social relationships 
through his adult years (Horace T. Morse and George H. McCune, Selected 
Items for the Testing of Study Skills, National Council for the Social Studies, 


Bulletin No. 15, September, 1940). 





A Self-Analysis Sheet for Social 


Studies Teachers 
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heavy teaching schedule, and is in addi- 

tion often required to sponsor some 
time-consuming extra-class activity. In such 
a situation, it is exceedingly difficult for 
him to take the time to analyze his own work. 
Long-established habits are hard to elimi- 
nate, at best; and when they involve the edu- 
cative process, it is essential that they be 
subjected to rigorous examination from 
time to time. Every attempt should be made 
to develop a flexibility in method so that our 
teaching will take account of changes in 
society and the community, of differences 
in our pupils from year to year, and of new 
knowledge coming to us from educationl re- 
search. The following self-analysis sheet, 
developed at the Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, is offered as a means 
whereby teachers may put a searchlight on 
what they are doing in the classroom. 


Tix average high school teacher has a 


Ope my attitude toward my teaching ma- 
terial stress facts to the neglect of ideas? 

2. Is my approach to social studies material 
so abstract or formal that I fail to recognize 
the significance of social realities about me? 

3. Do I obtain most of my social knowledge 
from textbooks? 

4. Do I observe events and trends in my 
community with a reasonable degree of insight 
and critical judgment? 

5. Do my assignments and study guides em- 
phasize facts at the expense of interpretation 
and critical judgment? 

6. Do I help students to interpret success- 
fully the meaning of factual material? 

7. Do my tests give students an opportunity 
to show that they have passed from memoriza- 
tion to such processes as comparison, contrast, 


selection, evaluation, deduction, induction, 
and judgment? 

8. Are my assignments and study guides such 
that students who need direction are in no 
doubt as to purposes and procedures? 

g. Is my work so arranged that constructive 
ideas and suggestions of students become a 
definite part of the subject matter? 

10. Is my method such that the students 
learn from the method as well as from the sub- 
ject matter? 

11. Do I help students to use terms with 
precision? to add new terms to their vocabu- 
laries? 

12. Do I try to restrain excessive use of emo- 
tion in the thought processes of students? 

13. Am I helping students to become increas- 
ingly aware of the methods and devices of the 
propagandist? 

14. Do students ask questions that show the 
development of capacities higher than that of 
memory alone? 

15. Do students show a capacity to apply 
in the social studies those procedures that are 
expected in the natural sciences—collecting and 
cataloguing the facts, and drawing conclusions 
that follow from them? 

16. Are students becoming increasingly capa- 
ble of recognizing the unstated premises im- 
plicit in written and spoken material? 

17. Are students becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance of relevancy in the 
discussion of a subject in an organized way? 

18. Am I constantly relating social studies 
to the lives and experiences of students? 

ig. Am I helping students to work out a 
satisfactory compromise between the rigors of 
abstract thinking and the human need for satis- 
fying emotional loyalties? 

20. Are students adjusting their thought 
processes and attitudes to the changes in the 
social world about them? 
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Utilizing Library Resources in 
Elementary Social Studies 


FREDERICK H. McKELVEY 





EADING and the social studies are in- 
separable. There has been, it is true, 
a wholesome and fructifying influence 
upon the social studies through the increas- 
ing emphasis upon direct experience 
through excursions, projects, and activities 
of wide range, but no sound program will 
attempt to displace reading as the primary 
source of information, or as the most valu- 
able direct activity in which students can 
profitably engage. If this assumption is 
granted, and it seems reasonable that it 
should be, one can justify an instructional 
program which provides for the inclusion of 
reading material as a predominant aspect. 
There is reason for concern in the ap- 
parent effect of social studies and other read- 
ing upon our leaving boys and girls, both 
graduate and non-graduate. Francis T. 
Spaulding, in his report High School and 
Life, said that “‘once out of school, most boys 
and girls read almost solely for recreation, 
chiefly in magazines of mediocre or inferior 








While teaching methods that do 
not involve reading are receiving in- 
creasing—and much needed—attention, 
reading materials are still the basis of 
most social studies instruction. This 
paper, written out of experience in 
elementary schools in Rockford, Illi- 
nois, was read before the Illinois As- 
sociation of Supervisors and Directors 
of Education at Urbana last May. The 
author is now principal of the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Junior High School at 
Rockford. 




















fiction and in daily newspapers.’! Ernest 
Horn also raised this problem in writing 
about reading in relation to learning in the 
social studies: “The development of effec- 
tive reading habits is . . . fundamental not 
only to the accomplishment of the immedi- 
ate objectives set up in the course of study, 
but also to continuing attack on social prob- 
lems when school days are over.”’? The inter- 
mediate and junior high school grades must 
give attention to this need, for, unless this 
evaluation errs greatly, the fault lies in the 
cumulative effect of several years’ reading 
and study habits and not alone upon any 
single year in the secondary school where the 
leaving occurs. Two phases of the program 
to be described attempt to begin in the 
elementary school the discovery of worth- 
while materials and their reading for contri- 
butions to individual and group study. Ef- 
fort was made to place responsibility for 
reading upon the pupils themselves. 


HE first important phase of student use 
Tor library materials in this program was 
the construction of reference bibliographies 
on the units of study in the basic text. It 
was the task of student committees to select, 
read, annotate, and arrange in proper order 
all those references in the school library, 
both in pleasure and informational reading, 
which seemed to them to add to or supple- 


1 Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life. Re- 
gents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York. New York: 
McGraw Hill, 1938, p. 43. 

2 Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the Social 
Studies. Part XV of the Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies. New York: Scribners, 1937, p. 15!- 
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ment their textbook. The books placed 
upon this list were withdrawn from the cen- 
tral library to the place where social studies 
classes met and carried on their work. There 
was more interest in reading these books 
chosen by students in systematic manner 
than there used to be when a teacher would 
select and require the reading of her choice 
alone. What was done after these bibli- 
ographies were prepared by students was 
more important than the initial preparation, 
and the reading and reporting which fol- 
lowed were of more value and interest 
when students had had an important part in 
the first phase. 


HE second part of this program for 

utilizing library resources for social 
studies relates to the students’ use of the 
public library. Everyone is familiar with the 
shortage of library and reference material 
in the social studies. In the situation here 
described an effort was made to use a source 
which could easily have been overlooked. 
Students and teachers have always used the 
public library’s services but with limited 
knowledge of what materials were available 
in kind and scope. Therefore the children’s 
librarian was consulted. With the nature of 
our social studies units before her she com- 
piled a complete bibliography of the ma 
terials which the public library had. This 
was mimeographed and a master copy of all 
references given to each principal and to 
each school librarian, and a copy of the 
references for the units used in each grade 
given to the teacher of that grade. 

The work done by the public librarian 
disclosed several particularly valuable ref- 
erence books which were not available in 
our school libraries. All titles were printed 
with full correct library numbers in order 
that there would be no mistake in identifica- 
tion, and so that books could be readily ob- 
tained by the librarians. In this way the 
school-library resources were supplemented 
with specific titles and references available 
at the central and some of the branch li- 
braries. 


THIRD phase of our program for 

utilizing library resources had to do 
with the teacher himself. An able, enthusi- 
astic teacher is the first necessity for any 
learning situation. Survey after survey has 
pointed out that the point at which improve- 
ment can most effectively be achieved is the 
teacher. If the library has something to offer 
for pupils, it ought to be reasonable that it 
should have even more to offer for the 
teacher of students. 

A bibliography bearing directly upon 
each unit of our social studies was, there- 
fore, compiled from the public-library cata- 
log by the supervisor. Most of the books were 
of recent copyright, since 1930, except in in- 
stances of outstanding authoritative works 
of earlier date or where it was the only book 
available. The bibliography was presented 
to all teachers of social studies in Grades II 
through VI in the city, with the suggestion 
that it be used in planning a systematic 
course of reading in the ideas they were 
teaching. Teachers were urged to use the 
books to supply orally additional informa- 
tion and to suggest further areas of student 
inquiry, experimentation, and thought. 

One part of the bibliography, designed to 
be used by all teachers of social studies, was 
concerned with prehistoric and primitive 
man, the period of the Middle Ages, Amer- 
ican colonial and pioneer periods, and gen- 
eral American history and development. 
These sections were believed to contribute 
to understandings in all the units of the 
social studies. The remaining parts of the 
bibliography were organized in grade units 
for each grade. — 


EACHERS should be able to tell their 

pupils much which is not found in the 
textbook. There are many observations 
which a teacher can thus make that are 
likely to be entirely unavailable to students 
and that can add interest; their purpose is 
not to enable the student to avoid reading. 
The following caution, as stated by Mary 
Canty, should of course be adopted by the 
sensible teacher: “A skilful teacher of his- 
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tory and geography can arouse a child’s 
curiosity, and by restraining himself from 
parading his own knowledge can make it 
necessary for the child to read in order to 
satisfy himself, and by suggestion can direct 
him to books within his comprehension.” ® 
This implies not only a teacher well in- 
formed in subject matter, but one who 
knows well the sources available at the 
student’s level. Both the student-constructed 
bibliographies in the school libraries and 
those from the public libraries attempted to 
aid the teacher in knowing such sources. 

Let us look at the kind of references from 
which the teacher might gain ideas and 
background. For a fourth-grade unit on 
farming he might well read such books as 
Joseph Schafer’s The Social History of 
American Agriculture,* Ralph Borsodi’s 
Flight From the City,’ Carl C. Taylor’s 
Rural Sociology: In Its Economic, Histor- 
ical, and Psychological Aspects, Alfred 
Campbell’s An Introduction to Country 
Life,’ C. M. Wilson’s Country Living, Plus 

* Mary Canty, “More About Reading,” Social Educa- 
tion, February, 1939, p. 85- 

*New York: Macmillan, 1936, pp. ix, 302. $3.00. 

5 New York: Harper, 1933, pp. xv, 194, $3.00. 

* New York: Harper, 1933, pp. xiv, 708, $3.25. 


* Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1936, pp. x, 172, 
$2.00. 


and Minus,®§ Walter Burr’s Small Towns: an 
Estimate of Their Trade and Culture,® and 
C. G. Hopkins, J. G. Mosier, E. Van Alstine, 
and F. W. Garrett’s Winnebago County 
Soils. 

Only when teachers engage more and 
more in independent and continued reading 
in—and outside of—their fields of teaching, 
whether it be in the study of agriculture in 
the fourth grade or in the study of trade 
relations with South America in the seventh, 
can there be considerable advance beyond 
the stage of teacher dependence on the text- 
book for his values and concepts. 


O say that these three phases of the pro- 

gram are but a beginning toward increas- 
ing the utilization of existing library facili- 
ties is true, but it seems clear that we must 
make an early start in striving for a citizenry 
that can do more than merely read; we must 
strive for one which can and will search for 
information on social issues, and having 
found it, will judge its worth, and follow it 
with appropriate action. 


* Brattleboro, Vt: Stephen Daye Press, pp. 232. 
* New York: Macmillan, 1930, pp. x, 267. 
” Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1916. 





Reading without understanding is empty and futile. Yet verbalism has 
long been common in our schools. Investigation after investigation has 
piled up evidence of serious inadequacies in the ability of students to under- 
stand what they read. The memorization of empty words and the complacent 
possession of flagrant misconceptions and vague ideas appear to be more 
nearly the rule than the exception. All of these deficiencies have been made 
glaringly apparent also by the investigations of the reading abilities of 
adults. This condition persists partly because insight into the relationship 
between language and thought is lacking, partly because significant evidence 
accumulated from research in reading during the last thirty years has been 
ignored, and partly because many school practices tend to encourage and 
habituate mere verbal learning (Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the 
Social Studies, Part xv of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies. 
New York: Scribners, 1937, p. 151-52). 





Have You Read? 
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broadcasts from Europe speak in 

terms of individual human values! Is 
it because personal suffering is too trivial a 
thing in contrast with the fates of nations? 
Or is it by a deliberate design that we are 
shielded from the kind of news that hurts 
most? 

The announcer says, “There were a few 
casualties, but little material damage ap- 
pears to have been done.” Losses are re- 
ported as so many planes, or so much ton- 
nage of shipping. If lives are lost we are 
given statistics. Descriptions of maimed boys 
and mothers’ heartbreak will presumably be 
reserved for post-war novels—as happened 
last time. 

Whatever the merits of reporting the war 
to Americans with the impersonality of stock 
market summaries, it is apparent that such 
reporting simply won’t do for a Londoner 
who has helped a blinded neighbor into an 
ambulance or has seen his family buried in 
the ruins of his home. With a touching pro- 
test to the British Broadcasting Company 
on this score, Rose Macaulay sketches for us 
a few of the individual tragedies that lie 
behind the news broadcasts in the October 
5 issue of Time and Tide. 

Similar to Miss Macaulay’s personalized 
reporting is a much longer personal narra- 
tive from eastern France by Gertrude Stein, 
published in the Atlantic Monthly for 
November. Similar in its forcefulness as a 
corrective for the abstract terms in which 
most of us think about the war. But far 
different in the angle of correction! For the 
papers tell us of defeated France, and they 


fs. slightly our news dispatches and 
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lament for France as though it were dead. 
But in the town of Belley, Miss Stein and 
her five thousand French neighbors now see 
their young men working, sleeping, eating 
there all about them. Families are reunited. 
They don’t think much about shooting and 
death now. They don’t even think much 
about Englishmen and Germans. There is 
the problem of learning to bicycle when 
one’s car lacks gasoline. And the farmer with 
butter to spare makes new friends. But even 
if France is dead, as our philosophers tell us, 
and if humanity is suffering, and if democ- 
racy has succumbed—and who does not see 
tragedy in these generalities?—it is neverthe- 
less true, as Miss Stein reminds us, that in 
her town of Belley there are French women 
and children (and more men came back 
than last time!) who “feel alive and like it.” 
The war is not over, the poet regrets, “but 
anyway our light is lit and the shutters are 
open, and perhaps everybody will find out, 
as the French know so well, that the winner 
loses, and everybody will be, too, like the 
French, that is, tremendously occupied with 
the business of daily living, and that will 
be enough.” 


HoLuLANp’s Five Days 


HE Netherlands might still be holding 

out against the German armies within 
her moated “Fortress of Holland” had it 
not been for four bridges in the southeast 
which in some unexplained way failed to be 
blown up by the Dutch ‘before they came 
into the possession of Nazi parachute troops. 
This is the pathetic assertion of Jonkheer F. 
Beelaerts van Blokland, who was foreign 
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minister of the Netherlands at the time of 
the invasion. The water blockade was im- 
pregnable on northeast and east, he reports, 
and fifth columnists and parachutists within 
the Fortress were rapidly being mopped up, 
when four fateful bridges near Rotterdam 
fell to the enemy and permitted the passage 
of mechanized columns. A vivid narrative of 
the five days of Dutch-German warfare, “in 
which Holland lived a century and all sense 
of time was lost,” is the lead article in the 
October issue of the London Fortnightly 
Review. 


‘THAILAND 


HEN, in recent years, there appeared 
to be developing something of a 
vogue for countries to change their names— 
Abyssinia to Ethiopia, Persia to Iran, Siam 
to Thailand—we never quite understood the 
justification for it and were annoyed at hav- 
ing to change our habits. At any rate, we 
have just learned why the change was made 
in Siam and perceive that it is a matter of 
considerable significance. The Thai peoples 
of southeastern Asia live in Cambodia, 
Burma, and southern China, as well as in 
what used to be Siam. After the internal 
Siamese revolution of 1932 replaced an 
apathetic absolute monarchy with a consti- 
tutional regime, a vigorous Thai nation- 
alist movement developed. At first devoted 
to expelling foreign influence in the home 
country, the movement has more recently 
espoused the cause of bringing all Thai ir- 
redendist provinces under the dominion of 
the Kingdom of the White Elephant. For 
the latter to assume the name “Thailand,” 
as it did in June, 1939, was but to give ex- 
pression to nationalist aspirations. 
The story of how the Thais have achieved 
a remarkable increase of native political and 
economic control in their home kingdom 
and how they are now making open claims 
to territory in French Indo-China is well 
told by Virginia Thompson in the October 
23 issue of Far Eastern Survey. 
Domestic achievements include crop di- 
versification (replacing rice monoculture), 


government sponsored agricultural coopera- 
tives, government savings banks, fiscal re- 
form (shifting the incidence of taxation 
from Thai peasants to foreign-owned com- 
mercial interests), and suppression of Chi- 
nese schools and newspapers in Thailand. 

Since the outbreak of war in Europe, 
Thailand has collaborated with Japan in 
the latter’s efforts to expel France and 
Britain from southeast Asia. The collapse 
of France in June naturally directed the at- 
tention of both Asiatic monarchies toward 
Indo-China. If England also falls, it appears 
certain that Thailand will not hesitate to re- 
claim her former provinces in the Malay 
peninsula. In the meantime it is not clear 
as to how closely the interests of Japan and 
Thailand will continue to run parallel. The 
latter seems destined, in any case, to become 
more and more an economic satellite of 


Nippon. 


JAPAN’S “NEw ORDER” 


F Americans have been quite oblivious 

to the activities of little Thailand on the 
western border of Indo-China, they have 
nevertheless given more attention to that 
rich French colony in the past six months 
than they ever before did in six years. This 
is, of course, because of positive action by 
Japan in moving its forces into Hanoi and 
compromising French sovereignty. Prince 
Konoye’s government made it quite plain to 
the world that the southward extension of 
Nipponese conquest is but a further demon- 
stration of its power and its determination 
to set up a “new order” in East Asia. 

The occupation of Hanoi by the Japanese 
has unquestionably enhanced their strategic 
position, American observers agree. ‘They 
also agree, however, in minimizing its prob- 
able consequences. “Japan has delayed too 
long,” writes Freda Utley in the November 
Asia. She says that Japan’s only hope for 
defeating China lies in a Russo-Japanese 
entente, greatly desired by Hitler. For Japan 
alone has wasted her strength on futile ef- 
forts against China, and now is impotent 
either to finish that struggle or to take over 
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any effective domination of French, British, 
and Dutch possessions which might other- 
wise have been easily taken. This view is 
supported by T. A. Bisson in the October 1 
issue Of Foreign Policy Reports. ‘The hesi- 
tant course of Japan’s advance in this region 
[Indo-China],” he writes, “given the un- 
rivaled opportunities presented during the 
past summer, offers the clearest indication 
of the extent to which its resources have 
been strained by three years’ warfare in 
China. Tokyo’s recent gains, on a sober 
analysis, have been won more through the 
default of Western powers than by a demon- 
stration of real strength.” 


CHINA’s Hope 


REE China is unmistakably the winning 

loser of East Asia’s war. So the reader 
is obliged to conclude if he is following the 
series of articles by Edgar Snow in Asia. 
The first of the series, ““Rip Tide in China,” 
in the October issue, reports the progressive 
social revolution that has accompanied the 
war. The second, “Chiang’s Armies,” in the 
November issue, explains some amazing 
technical improvements in Chinese fighting 
forces since the war began. 

Most profound of China’s social changes 
is the abandonment of the rigid family sys- 
tem with its doctrine of absolute filial obedi- 
ence, upheld by Confucianism for more than 
two millenniums. Today, says Mr Snow, if a 
Chinese Gallup were to ask China’s youth, 
“What is your first duty?” the answer would 
more often be ““To China” than “To my 
family.” 

Regional and class prejudices are break- 
ing down as mass flights of refugees and a 
general migration to the west have thrown 
together all sorts and conditions of men and 
women, torn loose from their former prop- 
erty and environmental determinants. Edu- 
cation for children and adults is flourish- 
ing as never before. The position of women 
is vastly improved. All this is contrasted with 
the retrogressive character of social changes 
being fostered by the Japanese and their 
puppet aides in eastern China. 


What chance is there that rejuvenated free 
China will ever be able to oust the aggressor 
who now occupies the rich eastern prov- 
inces? Mr Snow does not attempt to answer 
this question, but his account of Chiang’s 
armies is highly encouraging. China’s troops, 
an American military observer in Chung- 
king is reported as saying, are now better 
trained, better armed, and better led than 
at any time since the opening of hostilities. 


THE Far EAST AND THE FUTURE 


AUSATION trains run curious courses. 

The nail in the horse’s hoof may hold 
the fate of a nation; and the possibility can 
not be denied. So it may be that an act of 
the United States Congress in 1924 is ac- 
countable for the dominance of fascism in 
Europe and Asia today, as Pearl Buck sug- 
gests. The line runs thus: With democracy 
in vogue in the early ‘twenties, the liberal 
party in Japan reached the zenith of its 
power, controlling internal reform, agree- 
ing to arms limitation in 1922, leading in 
a policy of friendly relations with the na- 
tions of white men. America’s Japanese Ex- 
clusion Act of 1924 irretrievably damaged 
in Japan the prestige of democracies abroad 
and democrats at home. The Japanese 
liberals gave up, and Nippon was made safe 
for fascism. It must not be forgotten that 
Japan set the example for aggression with 
impunity in 1931 and so gave encourage- 
ment to other anti-democratic powers. All 
this might have been averted in 1924 if the 
United States had not put “despair into the 
hearts of the only Japanese who might have 
kept their country from lining up with the 
Axis.” 

Miss Buck, writing on “The Future of the 
White Man in the Far East” in the October 
issue of Foreign Affairs, recites an ignomini- 
ous story of Caucasian blundering and in- 
sensitivity as the background to her central 
thesis that the power and prestige of West- 
erners and Wes‘ern nations are today at a 
lower ebb in the Orient than they have ever 
been before. Europeans lost face seriously 
when they waged war on one another in 
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1914-18, and they are losing yet more now. 
The United States antagonized the Japanese 
in 1924, as noted above, and disillusioned 
the friendly Chinese by aiding them so 
feebly since 1931 while continuing to supply 
war materials to their mortal enemy. The 
United States, we are told, can yet regain 
something of China’s former respect by act- 
ing more vigorously to aid her cause. Britain 
also has some chance to reestablish status. 
The prospect of a victorious Germany drop- 
ping Japan overboard and collaborating 
with Russia to set up a new white men’s 
order in East Asia is conjured up as a pos- 
sibility. This might even lead to Japan’s 
abandonment of her Pan Asiatic dreams and 
her active alliance with China. “Then war, 
now destroying mankind separately in the 
West and the East, will complete that de- 
struction in a last gigantic struggle of East 
against West.” 


URBAN DISINTEGRATION 


UBURBANIZATION of our city popu- 

lations proceeded with such rapidity 
during the last decade that it has actually re- 
versed the longtime trend of urbanization 
in many areas. The process, commonly 
spoken of as urban decentralization, is ap- 
plauded by many observers, who point to 
relief of congestion and the advantage of a 
“home in the country” for city workers. 
Harland Bartholomew, a St Louis city plan- 
ner, views the trend with alarm, suggesting 
that it might be more appropriately called 
“disintegration.” 

Mr Bartholomew’s point of reference is 
the capital investment of downtown land- 
owners and retail business, an investment 
that is now in jeopardy, he holds. This view 
must have been sympathetically received by 
members of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, before whom the St Louis 
expert spoke on October 3. His address, 
“The American City,” is published in the 
November 1 issue of Vital Speeches. 

The scattering of urban population re- 
vealed by the 1940 census figures is shown 
to be a logical development of the automo- 


bile era. Until 1870 American city form and 
growth were in the horse and buggy era. 
Then the street car became the dominant 
factor, to be succeeded about 1910 by the 
automobile. 

As urban areas have grown, population 
density in the central city has declined for 
many years. And yet taxation has fallen most 
heavily on the centrally located property. 
Mr Bartholomew believes that there is a 
serious inequity in the situation that obliges 
the central city to pay heavily for services 
which are enjoyed in large part by sub- 
urbanites. Three remedies are proposed: (1) 
limit expansion by government control; (2) 
restrict it by economic control; and (3) re- 
habilitate slum areas so that more of the 
present population will be willing to remain 
and others will be attracted back to them. 


EDUCATION, ALAS 


DUCATION is indicted in theory and 

practice in a brace of recent American 
Mercury essays. In the August issue the at- 
tack was on theory—particularly as ex- 
pounded in schools of education. In Octo- 
ber, the finger points to practice—especially 
the practices of making a fetish out of formal 
academic schooling and of emphasizing the 
pupils’ rights as opposed to their duties. 

In ‘““Mumbo Jumbo in Education,” B. G. 
Portwell complains that there isn’t nearly 
as much theory or science in education as 
professional educationists like to pretend. 
The latter are accused of trying deliberately 
to make simple things sound complicated 
and old ideas sound new by developing an 
esoteric, polysyllabic, trick-phrase language. 
“To sum up the matter simply, in the 
language of the educationists,” he concludes, 
“one might say that the responsibility of the 
schools of education for the present chaotic 
disorganization in the curricula of primary 
and secondary educational institutions is 
due to their hypertrophical complication of 
pedagogic education through the duplica- 
tion of instructional materials under various 
divergent indefinite polysyllabic terminolo- 
gies. 
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The failure of the schools to equip their 
pupils with the essentials of “how to live” 
is lamented by a psychiatrist, C. C. Burlin- 
game, in the second of the two articles. In- 
stead, he contends, our present educational 
system aggravates the maladjustments of 
youth. On the one hand, all are led to be- 
lieve that formal intellectual achievements 
are solely to be desired when many would 
be happier in unjustly despised manual 
trades. On the other hand, the schools im- 
plant a false philosophy of life by giving 
too much too easily to their pupils, by de- 
manding too little; hence youth fail to learn 
that “‘life is a struggle, that it is everyone’s 
duty to contribute something.” 


F.D.R. ON THE SCHOOLS AND UNITY 


HEN the town of Hyde Park, New 

York, built three new schoolhouses, 
the taxpayers were to be congratulated. And 
they were—by the most distinguished tax- 
payer in the town. President Roosevelt used 
the occasion for some local reminiscing and 
for boosting the PWA, but the main mes- 
sage was an assertion of the high importance 
of education in our democracy. “Tyranny 
hates and fears nothing more than the free 
exchange of ideas, the free play of the mind 
that comes from education. In these schools 
of ours and in other American schools the 
children of today and of future generations 
will be taught, without censorship or restric- 
tion, the facts of current history and the 
whole context of current knowledge.” 

In the face of regimented ignorance 
abroad and complaints at home that educa- 
tion makes the citizen independent and dis- 
loyal, the President asserted strongly that 
the institution of universal public educa- 
tion is unmistakably making for greater na- 
tional unity—by reason of its effects both on 
the children educated and the adult citi- 
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zens who demand and support the institu- 
tion. Larger school units were commended 
on this score. 

You may have heard this address on the 
radio, and you probably read extracts from 
it in the press; but you will find the full text 
in the October 15, issue of Vital Speeches. 


On COMMON GROUND 


HAT America’s millions, despite their 
| diverse backgrounds of race, nationality, 
culture, and creed, might better build for 
unity based on mutual understanding and 
tolerance and a common belief in democracy 
and the ideals of liberty, the American 
Council for American Unity was founded 
earlier this year. The official journal of the 
organization, edited by Louis Adamic, made 
its first appearance in September under the 
title Common Ground. Begun as a quar- 
terly, it is planned that it should become a 
monthly within a year. Its first year of pub- 
lication is being subsidized by the Carnegie 
Corporation. Its publication address is 222 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The first issue begins most promisingly 
with 104 pages of essays, poetry, current dis- 
cussion, reviews, and special departments. 
Social studies teachers will be most inter- 
ested in the historical studies of American 
immigration by Arthur M. Schlesinger and 
George M. Stephenson, the list of children’s 
books on foreign lands and persons by 
Beatrice Meyers, and the department en- 
titled “Schools and Teachers.” In the latter 
are brief reports of a high school “‘Jewish 
club,” social studies curriculum revision in 
a large high school with a student popula- 
tion predominantly Czech and Polish in 
background, a magazine by sixth-grade 
pupils with the title “People Who Made 
America,” and a book written by high school 
pupils under the title “Are We Americans?” 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL AT NEW YORK 


Two joint sessions between the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the Ameri- 
can Historical Association will be held Decem- 
ber 28 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. A session beginning at 9: 30 a.m. will be 
devoted to “Agencies for the Professional 
Growth of Teachers.” Richard McFeely, of the 
George School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
will report on experimental innovations in 
social studies instruction. Allen Y. King, of the 
Cleveland Public Schools, will deal with radio 
in the classroom. Donald Slesinger, of the 
American Film Center, New York, will consider 
the popularization of scholarship. 

At a one o'clock luncheon, J. Fred Rippy, 
of the University of Chicago, will speak on 
some aspect of Latin America. 

The program has been arranged by Erling 
M. Hunt, William G. Kimmel, and Daniel C. 
Knowlton. Local arrangements are being 
handled by a committee headed by Samuel 
Steinberg, of Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Brooklyn. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL AT CHICAGO 

For the second year in succession and the 
third time in its history the National Council 
for the Social Studies will meet in association 
with the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. This year there will be two sessions—an 
eight o’clock breakfast and a ten o’clock round- 
table—both to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, December go. At the breakfast sug- 
gestions on “Materials of Citizenship Train- 
ing” will be made by Mabel Snedaker, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, State University of 
Iowa; Howe - Cummings, Clayton, Missouri, 
High Schoc' «ilda Watters, Western Illinois 


State Teachers College; and Louis E. Frecht- 
ling, Foreign Policy Association. 
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The round-table will focus on “Methods of 
Citizenship Training.” Discussion will be led 
by Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University; 
Luther Gulick, Institute of Public Administra- 
tion; Edwin H. Reeder, University of Illinois; 
and Samuel R. Harrell, National Foundation 
for Education in American Citizenship. 

The program has been arranged collabora- 
tively by the Civic Education Committee of 
the NCSS and the Committee on Social Studies 
of the APSA. John Haefner, of the University 
High School, State University of lowa, assumed 
chief planning responsibility for the former, 
as did Howard White, of Miami University, 
for the latter. Miss Henrietta Fernitz, of Chi- 
cago Teachers College, heads the committee 
on local arrangements. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL AT ATLANTIC CITY 


The National Council for the Social Studies 
will hold an all-day meeting next February 22 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey. Although a varied 
program is being planned, the principal event 
will be the presentation and appraisal of Cur- 
riculum Series Number Two, a book now being 
prepared under the editorship of Henry 
Kronenberg as a sequel to 7'he Future of the 
Social Studies. 

Headquarters for all sessions, including 
luncheon and dinner, will be the Senator 
Hotel. All who plan to attend should send in 
room reservations at once, inasmuch as rooms 
are always scarce at the February meeting, 
when the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and numerous other groups meet 
simultaneously. For room rates at the Senator, 
see page 599 of this issue. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The New England History Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold its fall meeting at Boston 
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University, Saturday, December 7. Sectional 
meetings will consider ““‘How Democratic Are 
Our Schools?” “The Geographer Views the 
Present World Crisis,” and “The Historian 
Views the Present World Crisis.”’ H.K. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Social Studies Teachers 
Association held its fall luncheon and meeting 
in New Haven, October 25. Sixty-five teachers 
were present at the luncheon and several more 
attended the meeting following. At a brief 
business meeting, the president, Henry Little- 
field, announced the affiliation of the Associa- 
tion with the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Plans for a spring meeting at New 
Britain and for the publication of a pamphlet, 
Social Studies Topics, were also considered. 

“Wars and Historians” was the topic of an 
address by Lawrence B. Packard of Amherst, 
with which the meeting was concluded. Dr 
Packard emphasized that historians had been 
influenced by propaganda and in many in- 
stances had aided in spreading it. He reviewed 
shifting attitudes of historical scholars toward 
the war guilt question and the Versailles 
Treaty. The present prevailing attitude of 
extreme skepticism toward everything sus- 
pected of propaganda was noted. H.P. 


KENTUCKY 


At its fifth annual meeting, held in Harrods- 
burg, October 18 and 19, the Kentucky Council 
for the Social Studies elected the following 
officers for the current year: president, Leo 
Ashby, Rich Pond Consolidated School; vice- 
president, W. B. Kerr, Bowling Green High 
School; secretary-treasurer, Lucile Chapman, 
Ashland Senior High School; editor, Howard 
W. Robey, Ahrens Trade High School, Louis- 
ville. It was also agreed that the 1941 meeting 
would be held in Bowling Green, where the 
Council was organized in 1936. 


The Louisville Council for the Social Studies 
began its year with a program and business 
meeting in October. Officers chosen for the cur- 
rent year are: president, Naomi Graef, South- 
ern Junior High School; vice-president, H. L. 
Cundiff, Shawnee High School; secretary- 
treasurer, J. D. Peters, Monsarret Junior High 
School. H.W.R. 
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W!SCONSIN 


The Wisconsin History Teachers Association 
met at Milwaukee, November 7 and 8, in con- 
junction with the civics and history sections 
of the Wisconsin Education Association. At 
the former, Louis Wirth of the University of 
Chicago spoke on “The Teaching of Contro- 
versial Issues,” and William C. Knoelk of 
West Division High School, Milwaukee, spoke 
on “Schools and Democracy in this Emergency.” 
At the history session, Stanley E. Dimond of 
the Detroit public schools discussed “Curricu- 
lum Revision,” and William B. Hesseltine of 
the University of Wisconsin reviewed ““Tradi- 
tions Associated with the Office of the Presi- 
dency of the United States.” In addition, the 
Association held a luncheon at which a con- 
siderable group of its members participated in 
a round-table discussion on “War Impacts on 
History Teaching in Emphasis, Materials, and 
Technique.” A business session was led by Jesse 
R. Grueneisen, of Waukesha High School, 
president of the Association. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The social studies section of the North 
Dakota Education Association held its annual 
meeting on October 24 at Grand Forks with 
eighty-six persons present. A. I. Monson of 
Minot spoke on “Teaching Cooperation in 
Citizenship through the Social Studies,” Hans 
Snortland of Jamestown discussed “Teaching 
Social Sanity through the Social Studies,” and 
Ethel Seaman of Grand Forks presented a 
paper entitled “Teaching International Co- 
operation through the Social Studies.” 

Officers for 1940-41 are: W. C. Hunter, chair- 
man, and Ella Quam, secretary. M.L. 


NEBRASKA 


The Nebraska Social Studies Bulletin, 
mimeographed official organ of the Nebraska 
History Teachers Association, began its third 
year with an October issue edited by Richard 
A. Dier, of Kearney High School, and Gale W. 
McGee, of Nebraska Wesleyan University. A 
provocative editorial on “How Should We 
Handle the War?” presents the thesis of Harold 
W. Stoke, dean of the graduate school, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, that teachers should follow 
majority opinion, not oppose it. “It is the 
duty of the schools to reflect the dominant 
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public opinion, not create it,” he is quoted as 
saying. Social studies teachers are invited by 
the editors of the Bulletin to reply to this point 
of view. 


FOR THE STUDY OF FOREIGN POLICY 


“Confused by contradictory newspaper re- 
ports and an incessant flow of opinion on cur- 
rent international problems, teachers of the 
social studies have been sorely handicapped in 
keeping in touch with events and in their 
efforts to present a trustworthy analysis of the 
world situation. To satisfy the need for concise 
factual material that can be quickly assimilated 
and to inform teachers as to where and how to 
get additional information, the American 
Council on Education has appointed a special 
committee to prepare study materials for 
teachers and students in specific areas of foreign 
policy. In all, twelve such syllabi may be drawn 
up. Phillips Bradley, chairman, department of 
political science, Queens College, has been 
given a leave of absence in order to serve as 
director of this project and chairman of the 
committee. ... 

“The immediate aim of the committee will 
be to prepare a clear statement setting forth 
the basic need for objectivity in appraising 
the world scene and the place of the United 
States in that scene. Among the subjects on 
which study materials will be prepared are: 
the United States and the Western Hemisphere; 
the United States and the Far East; the United 
States and Neutrality—1789-1940; Propaganda 
and Popular Attitudes on International Affairs; 
American Defense, and the United States 
Economy in a Totalitarian World” (School 
and Society, October 12, 1940, p. 330). 

In addition to Dr Bradley, the following 
persons are named as members of the com- 
mittee: Howard R. Anderson, J. Thomas 
Askew, Dorothy Borg, Francis J. Brown, Marie 
J. Carroll, Edward M. Earle, Charles Gosnell, 
Ross Hoffman, Erling M. Hunt, Philip C. 
Jessup, Tyler Kepner, Walter H. C. Laves, 
William Lockwood, William T. Stone, Harri- 
son C. Thomas, and Ruth Wanger. 


FOR THE STUDY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


High school teachers in New York and 
Chicago who are especially interested in keep- 
ing up with foreign affairs are this year meeting 
fortnightly in ‘““Teachers’ Seminars.” The New 


York City Seminar, now in its second year, is 
jointly sponsored by the Foreign Policy Asso. 
ciation and the American Council of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations. The latter organiza- 
tion is the principal sponsor of the Chicago 
Seminar, although it has worked with the co. 
operation of the Chicago Library of Interna- 
tional Relations and various local teachers’ 
organizations. 

In New York City the Teachers’ Seminar 
last March organized a Students’ Forum and 
Round Tables. Each of the forty teachers in the 
Seminar selected five students from his classes 
who attended the Students’ Forum as repre- 
sentatives of their classmates. Here they heard 
outstanding authorities on world affairs and 
then divided into six groups for discussion. 
They subsequently made reports to their school 
classes and clubs. The undertaking proved so 
popular that another Students’ Forum will be 
held December 13. 

Teachers in other communities interested in 
organizing similar seminars and forums may 
secure additional information, as well as study 
outlines and bibliographies, by writing to Miss 
Dorothy Borg, American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 129 East 52d Street, New 
York City. 


FOR THE STUDY OF LATIN AMERICA 


The Committee on International Relations 
of the National Education Association voted 
at its last meeting to place major emphasis dur- 
ing the current school year on Latin American 
relations. News items and annotated bibliog- 
raphies in this field are included in the first 
issue of the Committee’s ““Newsletter,”’ released 
in October. Copies are available from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington. 

The Pan American Union continues to issue 
numerous free and inexpensive materials of 
value to schools. One of its most recent publi- 
cations is Inter-American Highlights, 1890- 
1940, a 55-page illustrated booklet devoted to 
the first half-century of the Union’s history, 
available for 10 cents. Also sponsored by the 
Pan American Union in the interest of teachers 
is a committee on curriculum materials for 
Latin American studies which aims to serve as 
a clearing house for school practice in this field. 
For further information address the committee 
chairman, Ernesto Galarza, Pan American 
Union Building, Washington. 
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Latin America: Books for North American 
Readers is a 16-page annotated and classified 
bibliography originally issued as a supplement 
to the October 1 issue of the Booklist. Copies 
may be secured separately for 25 cents each, 
with discounts for quantities, from the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

A bibliography of children’s literature about 
Latin American countries is published in the 
October Elementary English Review. 

Suggestions for the inclusion of more ma- 
terial about Latin America are given in the 
November issue of the Curriculum Journal by 
George I. Sanchez, professor of Latin-American 
Education, University of Texas. 


FOR THE STUDY OF HOUSING 


Study outlines, bibliographies, lists of films 
and radio scripts, and suggestions to teachers 
are contained in the recently issued third re- 
vision of An Outline for a Housing Study 
Course, published by the Welfare Council of 
New York City, 44 East 23d Street (printed, 31 
pages, 50 cents). 


“A Progress Report of a Study of Housing 
as a Basic Problem in School Curricula” was 
issued in September, 1940, by the Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. The report was 
prepared by teachers under the general spon- 
sorship of the Commission on Resources and 
Education. It contains suggested approaches 
to the study of housing on the ninth-grade 
level from each of five subject fields, including 
the social studies, and suggested plans for a 
unified study of housing in the elementary 
school (mimeographed, 103 pages). 


Whereas the two preceding references deal 
with the full range of topics pertinent to the 
housing problem—community planning, pri- 
vate design, construction, and financing, techni- 
cal and sociological aspects, and public housing 
—the last-named topic also has a very consider- 
able literature of its own. The best source for 
teaching materials and guides to such materials 
in the field of public housing is the United 
States Housing Authority, Washington. Here 
may be obtained annotated bibliographies of 
free and inexpensive printed materials, as well 
as guides to films and periodical references. Of 


special interest to teachers is the report of a 
questionnaire sent to 1,700 institutions of 
higher learning asking concerning their curric- 
ulum provision for the teaching of housing. 
This report will be sent on request. Also main- 
tained by the USHA is a photographic library 
of “before-and-after, or good-and-bad, housing 
conditions.” 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY PROJECT 


Teachers from high schools in five Maryland 
counties are cooperating in an experimental 
reorganization of their courses in Problems of 
Democracy under the direction of Leon C. 
Marshall and Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, both 
of American University, Washington. The 
teachers met weekly during the past summer 
and prepared six hundred pages of basic read- 
ing material in mimeographed form, which is 
now being used as the pupil text. Supple- 
mentary reading materials are also being pre- 
pared. The new course is being designed to 
emphasize (a) the personal factor, (b) an en- 
gineering or operational approach to human 
living in terms of its basic processes, and (c) 
the integration of the individual with racial 
experience, 


TEACHING DEMOCRACY IN THE GRADES 


The October issue of The National Elemen- 
tary Principal is designated as a “Democracy Is- 
sue.” Two of the longer articles especially 
pertinent to social studies instruction in the 
elementary school are: “Needed Emphases in 
the Teaching of Reading to Prepare for In- 
telligent Participation in Democracy,” by 
William S. Gray, and “The Modern School— 
A Workshop ii: Democratic Citizenship,” by 
E. T. McSwain. 


SCHOOL PRACTICES IN CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION 


Brief, concrete reports from 127 high schools 
describing practices currently engaged in for 
citizenship training are contained in a 36-page 
section of the Bulletin of the National Assocta- 
tion of Secondary School Principals for Octo- 
ber. The practices described deal with such 
matters as: curriculum reorganization, teach- 
ing current history, eliminating prejudice, 
reading on controversial questions, training in 
the art of discussion, developing social atti- 
tudes, consumer education, and evaluation. 
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EDUCATION FOR WORK 


Occupational guidance and training are 
considered in eleven essays and research studies 
constituting the October issue of Teachers 
College Record. H. L. Forkner brings up to 
date the new developments in training for 
the distributive occupations, now subsidized by 
the federal government. Paul V. McNutt in- 
sists on the obligation of public schools to give 
vocational training and describes the current 
program of federal aid for education for work. 
Other writers deal with technical aspects of 
the subject and emphasize the need for close 
cooperation between school and community. 


BINDING SOCIAL EDUCATION, VOLUME IV 


With this issue, Volume IV of Social Educa- 
tion is concluded. Subscribers wishing to have 
their eight 1940 copies bound in sturdy 
maroon buckram, with gold lettering, may 
send them with $1.50 plus return postage and 
return shipping directions to the Eggeling 
Bookbindery, 31 East Tenth Street, New York 
City. Copies for any one of the earlier volumes 
may also be bound at the same rate. 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Alter, Donald R. “School of the Woods Social Studies 
Laboratory,” Illinois Education, XXIX: 62, October, 
1940. Describes a summer project of the Illinois 
Council for the Social Studies which combined pro- 
fessional training with recreation for social studies 
teachers. 

Bonne, E. “Should We Study History?” World Educa- 
tion, V: 484-86, November, 1940. Condensed and 
translated from an article originally published in 
Paris, March go, 1940. The author answers his ques- 
tion with an emphatic affirmative. 

Bunclark, Helen M. “History of Records,” Grade 
Teacher, LVIII: 41, 71, 73, November, 1940. A de- 
scription of how a history unit on the intermediate 
level was correlated with art and drama. 

Carr, W. G. “This Is Not Treason,” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, XX1X: 237, November, 
1940. “The current attacks on the civic devotion of 
the public schools have no adequate basis in fact.” 

DuShane, Donald. “The Schools and the War,” Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXIX: 235-36, 
November, 1940. A speech to the American Legion 
Convention in Boston, in which Mr. DuShane meets 
the attack of the article “Treason in the Textbooks,” 
published in The American Legion Magazine for 
Septemter, 1940. 

Farley, Belmont. “The Monroe Doctrine,” Grade 
Teacher, LVI: 54, 64, November, 1940. A unit for 
pupils in the upper intermediate and grammar grades. 

Frank, Lawrence K. “Children in a World of Violence,” 
Progressive Education, XVII: 393-99, October, 1940. 

In the face of “continuing brutalization of the world,” 

the author urges the need for helping children keep 
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alive their sensibilities. Education of the emotions 
and education for socialization are stressed. 

Gaus, J. M. “Civic Education Reconsidered,” Ele. 
mentary School Journal, XLI: 97-107, October, 1940. A 
discussion of the relation of the school system to the 
community and the nature of the system itself. “Our 
job in civic education includes our better formulation 
of comprehensive educational policy in which most 
appropriate and therefore economical use of each 
type of institution is planned and facilitated and in 
which the provision is made for acquaintance with, 
and use of, .. . many public agencies.” 

Hogan, C. A. “Biography Surprise: No One Had to Read 
about Ben Franklin,” Clearing House, XV: 111-12, 
October, 1940. Practical plan for motivating a ninth- 
grade English course dealing with biography. 

Holmes, H. W. “American Teachers and the Present 
Crisis,” Educational Method, XX: 7-15, October, 1940. 
“The teachers of America ought to be unequivocally 
opposed to the Nazi ideology and willing to help 
America defend itself against Hitler and his philos- 
ophy, even if war is the result.” Suggestions of ways 
in which teachers can “defend” democracy and pre- 
pare for peace. 

Myers, Alonzo F. “The Attacks on the Rugg Books,” 
Frontiers of Democracy, VII: 17-22, October 15, 1940. 
Report of a careful, objective investigation into the 
reasons for the attack on the Rugg books examining 
sources of these attacks and their effectiveness. 

Outland, George E., and Jones, Louis T. “High-School 
Pupils Evaluate the Social-Studies Program,” School 
Review, XLVIII: 592-99, October, 1940. Report of 
findings of a committee of Los Angeles County 
secondary-school teachers who surveyed the social- 
studies program in Grade XII, keeping in mind what 
the pupils themselves wanted to learn when examin- 
ing the adequacy of the courses offered. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor. ““What Can We Do for Youth?” Oc- 
cupations, XIX: g-10, October, 1940. Urges that youth 
be given opportunity to be really a part of com- 
munity life. 

Smith, Bruce L., and Ruhlman, Jessie. “Spotlight on 
Two Communities,” Progressive Education, XVII: 
400-04, October, 1940. The marked contrast between 
the educational needs and opportunities in a wealthy 
suburb and an industrial city of 290,000 is shown by 
a sociological survey of two American communities. 
A strong plea is made for teachers to know the com- 
munity backgrounds of their pupils. 

Staple, F. M. “A Dramatization of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787,” Social Studies, XXXI: 305-10, 
November, 1940. For the — grade. 

Tom, A. O. “Relief Modeling in Elementary Geography,” 
Journal of Geography, XXXIX: 281-84, October, 1940. 
Report of a project approach to teaching topography 
in the sixth grade by having pupils make a relief 
map of their local community and then of foreign 
continents. 


Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or personal 
items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for the February issue should be 
sent in by January 1. Send to: W. F. Murra, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington. 


Contributors to this issue include John 
Haefner, Horace Kidger, Martha Layman, 
Hillis Pettingill, and Howard Robey. 
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Sight and Sound in the Social Studies 


WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 
RADIO PROGRAMS IN DECEMBER 


The program times listed below are Eastern 
Standard. The initials CBS indicate programs 
on the Columbia Broadcasting System. Those 
marked NBC-Red are broadcast by the Red 
network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, while those marked NBC-Blue may be 
heard over the Blue network. For further in- 
formation concerning these programs and for 
copies of teachers’ manuals and other ma- 
terials, write the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York, or the 
National Broadcasting Company, Radio City, 


11:30-12:00 p.m. 


“Unlimited Horizons: Wings of 
Man” (aviation). NBC-Blue 


22 1:00- 1:15 p.m. “I’m an American.” NBC-Blue 
2:00—- 2:15 p.m. “American Pilgrimage: Henry 
an Dyke.” NBC-Blue 
25 10:30-11:00 p.m. “The Country Doctor.” NBC- 
Blue 
26 = 9:35-10:30 p.m. “Town Meeting of the Air: 
What Does the Public Owe the 
Citizen Soldier?” NBC-Blue 
27 11:30-12:00 p.m. “Unlimited Horizons: Salmon 
Savers” (conservation). NBC- 
Blue 
29 «1:00- 1:15 p.m. “I’m an American.” NBC-Blue 
2:00- p-m. “American Pilgrimage: Louisa 
May Alcott.” NBC-Blue 
RADIO NOTES 





New York. 


Dec. 


1:00— 1:15 p.m. 
2:00- 2:15 p.m. 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


“I'm an American.” NBC-Blue 
“American Pilgrimage: Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne.” NBC-Blue 
“Americans at Work: Cotton.” 
CBS 


4 9:15- 9:45 am. “New Horizons: Key to the 
Great Lakes” (St Lawrence 
River). CBS 
10:g0-11:00 p.m. “Paying Dr Drew” (Hospital 
Doctor). NBC-Blue 
8 g:15- 9:45 am. “This Living World: Natural 
Resources and Conservation.” 
CBS 
1:00- 1:15 p.m. “I’m an American.” NBC-Blue 
2:00- 2:15 p.m. “American Pilgrimage: James 
Fenimore Cooper.” NBC-Blue 
9 9:15- 9:45 a.m. “Americans at Work: News- 
print.” CBS 
11 9:15- 9:45 a.m. “New Horizons: Moody River 
of Shifting Sands” (Magdalena 
River, Colombia). CBS 
10:30-11:00 p.m. “The Family’s First Friend” 
‘General Practitioner). NBC- 
Blue 
12 Q9:15- 9:45 a.m. “Tales from Far and Near: 
Manga” (Indians of the 
Amazon). CBS 
9:35-10:30 p.m. “Town Meeting of the Air: 
What Are We Prepared to De- 
fend?” NBC-Blue 
18 9:15- 9:45 a.m. “This Living World: Power for 
All.” CBS 
15 1:00- 1:15 p.m. “I’m an American.” NBC-Blue 
2:00- 2:15 p.m. “American Pilgrimage; O. 
Henry.” NBC-Blue 
16 g:15- 9:45 a.m. “Americans at Work: Coffee.” 
CBS 
18 g:15- 9:45 a.m. “A Stitch In Time” (Surgeon). 
NBC-Blue 
19 9:35-10:30 p.m. “Town Meeting of the Air: Is 


20 


9:15- 9:45 a.m. 


America Rearming Efficiently?” 
NBC-Blue 

“This Living World: Agri- 
culture and the Government.” 
CBS 


The “Town Meeting of the Air” inaugurated 
a new program policy on its return to the 
NBC-Blue Network for its sixth season on 
Thursday, November 14 at 9:35 p.m., EsT. In 
the past each of the twenty-six weekly broad- 
casts was a unit in itself. The new season’s 
series, designed to assure more comprehensive 
coverage of world and national issues, will com- 
prise groups of three consecutive weekly broad- 
casts, each group exploring facets of one large 
theme. “National Defense” will be the theme 
in December. 

In cooperation with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, NBC will present the Pageant 
of Art, a new dramatic series surveying the 
fine arts from the dawn of history to the in- 
dustrial revolution, over the NBC-Red Net- 
work each Sunday from 4:30 to 5:00 p.m., 
EsT. Programs in weeks to come will deal with 
art in Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Greece, and 
Rome. A special series will also be devoted to 
Aztec and other early American art. 

A second series of “I’m an American” pro- 
grams, by distinguished naturalized Americans 
on the privileges and responsibilities of the 
democratic way of life, is now on the NBC net- 
works each Sunday from 1:00 to 1:15 p.m., 
EsT. In the weeks to come such persons as 
Leopold Stokowski, Walter Damrosch, Paul 
Muni, Konrad Bercovici, and Serge Obolensky 
will be heard. 

“Doctors at Work,” a dramatic survey for 
the layman of many facets of medical practice, 
will be heard over the Blue Network of NBC 
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each Wednesday from 10:30 to 11:00 p.m., EST. 

Each Sunday from 2:00 to 2:15 p.m., EST, 
NBC presents “American Pilgrimage,” a series 
of visits to the homes of literary immortals. 
The descriptions of the interiors are of special 
interest to history teachers; as are also the nar- 
rations of colorful episodes in American 
cultural history. 


AVAILABLE LISTENING AIDS 


The National Broadcasting Company offers 
the following supplements for listening to 
various of its educational programs. A loose- 
leaf binder to hold these worksheets, teachers’ 
guides, and reprints can be obtained from Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York City, for 
10 cents. 

“America’s Town Meeting of the Air”—re- 
prints of broadcasts, including listener’s com- 
ments and bibliographies, at 10 cents or $2.50 
for a set of twenty-six. Address Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York City. 

“The World Is Yours”—reprints of excerpts 
from the script, additional material on the sub- 
ject of the broadcast, and a bibliography, at 10 
cents or $1.00 for a set of thirteen. Address The 
World Is Yours, Washington. 

“Story Behind the Headlines”—reprints of 
talks with bibliographies, at 10 cents or $1.00 
for a set of thirteen. Address Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York City. 

“On Your Job”—reprints of discussions avail- 
able each week, at 1 cents or $1.00 for a set of 
thirteen. Address Columbia University Press, 
New York City. 

“Echoes of History”—reprints of dramatiza- 
tions of famous orations such as “Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address,” at 10 cents each or $1.00 
for a set of thirteen. Address Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York City. 

“Chicago Round Table’—reprints of dis- 
cussions available each week, at 10 cents or 
$1.00 for a set of twenty-six. Address Radio 
Office, University of Chicago, Chicago. 

“Gallant American Women”—reprints avail- 
able at 10 cents or $1.00 for a set of thirteen. 
Address Gallant American Women, Washing- 
ton. 

“The American School of the Air”—teachers’ 
manual. Lists outstanding programs and gives 
bibliographies and lists of films to accompany 

» free from Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


AT THE MOVIES 

The commercial motion picture season is 
now in full swing with a goodly number of his. 
torical and other films of social studies import 
being exhibited. This department has noted 
the propagandistic intent of such films as The 
Ramparts We Watch, The Great Dictator, and 
the like. In certain states the board of censors 
have banned such films as incendiary. To the 
defense of the censor have come many who 
argue that if ever at any time in our history 
we needed to think calmly it is now. Those 
who would censor the censors denounce the 
suppression of such film fare as smacking of 
appeasement. Adding to the controversy is 
World in Flames, a skilfully edited documen- 
tary film by Paramount, recently banned in 
Pennsylvania. It is made up of newsreel clip- 
pings of events since 1929: the stock market 
crash, depression, bread lines, Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, Spain, and finally the past year, 
bringing the film to a stirring climax. 

Less controversial but extremely important 
are a large number of historical films now mak- 
ing the rounds of the major circuits. A brief 
listing of the more important of these “histori- 
cals’’ may serve as a guide to social studies 
teachers and students. Boom Town deals with 
the gusty, rough life in the oil regions where 
everyone hoped to “strike it rich.” Captain 
Caution is a “thriller” which has for its back- 
ground early slave runners and the war of 1812. 
Foreign. Correspondent romanticizes the work 
of newspaper reporters in war-torn Europe. 
The Great McGinty with all its exaggeration 
gives considerable insight into “rotten politics.” 
Lillian Russell takes its audience back to the 
gay ‘go’s. Edward Arnold plays Diamond Jim 
Brady as usual. The Mortal Storm and Escape 
are strong anti-Nazi dramas. Prairie Law, 
Wagons Westward, and The Westerner are all 
among the better “westerns.” The Howards of 
Virginia is well worth the trip to the movies 
and is required “home work” on the Revolu- 
tionary period. Northwest Mounted Police is 
an odd mixture of the Canadian Red Coat and 
Texas Rangers. It is good entertainment but 
not very good classroom material. Arizona is 
a super-westerner well worth talking about in 
connection with the westward movement. Kit 
Carson is a good job which should start a series 
of biographical films on western heroes. 

The future promises a great deal of film ma- 
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terial which should interest social studies 
teachers. Dispatch from Reuters promises a 
true picture of the newspaper profession. Lead- 
ville, which is now in production, is a picture 
of the Colorado mining camps of the 1870's. 
Chad Hanna, the popular novel, is being made 
into a film. Santa Fe Trail will star Errol Flynn 
in another super-westerner. The Californian 
will picture Tyrone Power as a Spanish Robin 
Hood in the pre-Fremont era. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM NEWS 


This department will welcome classroom 
film reviews from any of its readers. In each 
issue there appears the review of at least one 
classroom film. The writer is eager to hear from 
social studies teachers who have used films in 
their classrooms. Write a complete review fol- 
lowing the form used in this department or 
write briefly of any new film material which 
you feel would be of interest to other teachers. 
The January issue of Social Education will 
contain a listing of social studies films issued 
during 1940 with a brief summary of the con- 
tents of each. 

Eastman Classroom Films announces the re- 
lease of three new one-reel, silent films. The 
titles are Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Glimpses of 
the Near East. The Eastman Company em- 
phasizes the fact that these films are based upon 
natural regions and racial groups rather than 
political boundaries. For further information 
on these films as well as for a list of all of 
Eastman’s offerings address Eastman Kodak 
Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester. 

The Academic Film Company, 1650 Broad- 
way, New York City, has just completed a film 
entitled Our Monroe Doctrine. This company 
also has a film entitled Our Constitution. Both 
films are two-reel, sound productions and have 
accompanying teachers’ manuals. 

The teacher who is interested in using the 
motion picture “feature” as a visual aid will 
want to obtain a copy of the latest catalog of 
features available in 16-mm. size from Films 
Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Teaching manuals have been prepared 
for many of these films. This company’s library 
includes such films as The Texan, Wells Fargo, 
Conquest of the Air, Abraham Lincoln, High, 
Wide, and Handsome, Sign of the Cross, and 
Cleopatra. All films are available on a rental 
basis. 


The sixteenth annual edition of 1000 and 
One—The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 
is now available from The Educational Screen, 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago. This is one of 
the most complete listings of educational films. 
The films are carefully classified into 155 sub- 
ject groups, thus making it easy for a teacher to 
find out what films are available on a given 
topic, and from whom they may be obtained. 
The price of this Blue Book is 75 cents, or 25 
cents to subscribers to Educational Screen. A 
supplement to this catalog evaluating many of 
the films can be obtained for 25 cents. 

Those who wish to keep pace with the most 
recent happenings in the field of the educa- 
tional film will be interested in the magazine, 
Film News, a monthly publication published 
by The American Film Center, 95 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. The cost for twelve 
issues is $1.00. 


FILM INFORMATION SERVICE 


A. J. Thomas, formerly with the United 
States Film Service, has initiated a Film In- 
formation Service to furnish subscribers with 
information concerning commercial and in- 
dustrial films. Each month subscribers to the 
service receive a bulletin listing new films or 
selected older films which could be used ad- 
vantageously in a visual education program. 
This bulletin also contains notes on the latest 
books or articles published about visual aids. 
Original subscriptions cost $1.00, but each 
additional subscription that can go under the 
name of the first subscriber costs but 25 cents 
extra. Subscriptions should be sent to Film 
Information Service, Hearst Tower Building, 
Baltimore. 


CLASSROOM FILM REVIEW 


Title: Social Security for the Nation. 

Distributor: Social Security Board, Washington (or re- 
gional office nearest you). 

Length: 1 reel (11 minutes running time). 

Type: 16 mm., sound. 

Grade-level suitability: high school, college. 

Cost: Free; borrower pays transportation. 

The history and operation of the Social 
Security Act of 1935 are dealt with briefly. 
Its purposes are discussed by Justice Cardozo. 
Five of the ter, plans for the protection of 
people from want are described by the film. 
A series of scenes show how the unemployed 
individual must register with his state employ- 
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ment office; the efforts which are made to place 
him in a gainful occupation; and the financial 
help which is extended to him if he fails to 
find employment. In similar fashion the film 
deals with the problems of old-age benefits, 
retirement pensions, the needy blind, and de- 
pendent children. In the case of each, individ- 
uals are shown going through the procedure 
necessary to obtain their benefits. 

Good for American history, government, 
economics, and civics classes. The mechanics 
of the Act are clearly explained and the film 
should aid in making clear the philosophy be- 
hind it. The usefulness of the film is somewhat 
weakened by the time given to introducing the 
men who administer the act. As changes occur 
in the personnel of the Social Security Board 
this film will become outdated. The comment 
is presented in such a manner as to stir the 
emotions and to win approval of this legisla- 
tion. 


Title: Labor of the Nation. 

Distributor: Social Security Board, Washington (or 
regional office nearest you). 

Length: 1 reel (11 minutes running time). 

Type: 16 mm., sound. 

Grade-level suitability: high school, college. 

Cost: Free, borrower pays transportation. 

This film describes various efforts of the 
government *» promote the welfare of the la- 
borers of the United States. First, employment 
agencies are shown as helpful institutions 
where “the job finds a man, and the man finds 
a job.” The next sequence tells how strikes 
occur when “the worker and the job get out 
of key.”” The Labor Relations Board concilia- 
tor enters as mediator, and speedily effects an 
agreement. The adversaries shake hands and 
the wheels of industry turn again. Evidence is 
shown that the American laborers are enabled 
to maintain higher standards of living and 
greater purchasing power than are laborers in 
any other part of the world. The Americaniza- 
tion of foreign-born laborers and the varied 
functions of the Department of Labor are also 
shown. 

Good for social studies classes interested in 
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the relationship between government and 
labor. It presents a somewhat rosy picture of 
the work of the National Labor Relations 
Board and in general is somewhat over- 
optimistic concerning the government’s ability 
to handle and help labor. Useful, however, in 
presenting the scope of the NLRB’s efforts. 


HELPFUL ARTICLES 


Drag, F. L. “Selection and Distribution of Maps and 
Globes,” California Journal of Elementary Education, 
August, 1940, p. 204. Summarizes the general sug- 
gestions governing selection of maps based upon a 
yy cea to county superintendents. The main 

ndings of this survey are listed in Educational Screen, 
October, 1940, p. 342. 

Greenan, John T. “Using the Movie in the Teaching 
of History and the Social Studies,” Education, LXI: 
22-25, September, 1940. Contains a summary of ac- 
cepted practices and many valuable suggestions for 
enlivening the history lesson. 

Harley, Samuel F. “Life Goes On in the School-Truck 
Treks,” Progressive Education, XVII: 412-13, October, 
1940. How Antioch, Yellow Springs, Ohio, boys and 
girls studied western United States, parts of Canada, 
Mexico, and Europe by specially constructed camping 
trucks. The author will gladly pass on auaiel te 
formation about trucks and tours to other schools 
that want to try the idea. 

Johnson, George F. “New Horizons in Visual Aids,” 
Educational Screen, XIX: 325-26, October, 1940. Sum- 
marizes the result of an experiment with slides at 
Pennsylvania State College. Concludes that the 2 x 2 
inch slide holds great educational possibilities, es- 
pecially in connection with homemade material. 

Livermore, Ruth. “The Sound Film Develops Student 
Leadership,” Educational Screen, XIX: 323-25, 
October, 1940. How the students of the Meadowbrook 
School, Norfolk, Virginia, preview films, plan their 
use, and lead discussion after the film showing. 

Milliken, E. K. “A Visual and Tactual Approach to the 
Teaching of History,” Education, LXI: 26-30, 
September, 1940. The practice in the schools of Eng- 
land. 

Power, Leonard. “Radio in Schools and Colleges,” 
School Life, XXVI: 11-12, 15, October, 1940. A fore- 
cast of the future of radio education, based upon re- 
search and present practices. Among important find- 
ings are: radio does not make teaching easier; it 
can not be used equally well by all teachers in all sub- 
ject matter fields. Broadcasts are not complete experi- 
ences in themselves. Radio listening by children 
outside of school hours is of educational importance, 
and such listening does something to the young 
listeners that teachers may utilize. 


Readers are invited to send items of interest 
for this section of Notes and News to Dr Hart- 
ley at the editorial office, 204 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








What Germany Forgot. By James T. Shotwell. 
New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. vi, 152. 
$1.50. 

Within the compass of one small book Dr 
Shotwell has given us a brilliant analysis of 
certain basic ills which afflicted Europe in 
general and Germany in particular during 
those fateful years which reaped the harvest of 
one World War and planted the seeds for an- 
other. Behind every page in these brief nine 
chapters lie the broad experience and the ob- 
jective scholarship which have characterized 
the Director of the Division of Economics and 
History of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Drawing upon the monumental 
Carnegie Endowment Series, devoted to the 
economic and social history of the World War, 
Dr Shotwell has lucidly synthesized the salient 
conclusions of a number of these technical 
studies and has woven them into a pattern at 
once stimulating to the teacher and under- 
standable to the student of modern interna- 
tional relations. 

The thesis of the book, set forth in the first 
chapter and elaborated in the following pages, 
constitutes a direct challenge to the widely ac- 
cepted theory that the Treaty of Versailles was 
the primary cause of the post-World War dif- 
ficulties of Germany and Europe. According 
to Dr Shotwell “what Germany forgot” was the 
staggering costs and lingering economic reper- 
cussions of the war itself. As the suffering of the 
war period faded into the quickly-forgotten 
past, the problems represented by the Treaty 
assumed monstrous proportions in the eyes of 
the German people. Overcome with self-pity, 
the Germans neither realized the extent to 
which these problems were common alike to 
victor and vanquished, nor did they attempt to 
assess the proportion of their post-war dif- 
ficulties which were attributable to the war 
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rather than to the peace. Long before Hitler 
ceased to be a joke in German politics, organ- 
ized propaganda had convinced a great 
majority of the German people that nothing 
but the “Diktat von Versailles” stood between 
them and the complete recovery, economic as 
well as political, of the German Reich. In ex- 
ploding this fallacy Dr Shotwell analyzes the 
widespread economic dislocations occasioned 
by the war itself and the long-run ramifications 
throughout the world’s credit structure of a 
policy which mortgaged the future to pay for 
colossal quantities of destructive weapons. 

Secondarily the author points out that Ger- 
many as a whole and “liberal circles” in many 
other countries forgot that post-war policies 
were at least as much to blame for the chaos 
of Europe as the treaty itself. The isolation of 
the United States from constructive efforts to 
build an international organization, the vicious 
circle of mounting trade restrictions, and the 
collapse of the disarmament movement all con- 
tributed toward making the total effect of the 
Treaty of Versailles far more drastic than the 
terms of the original document. Dr Shotwell 
insists that it is both inaccurate and unfair to 
blame the treaty-makers of 1919 for subsequent 
developments which they were able neither to 
foresee nor control. He does blame them, how- 
ever, for their refusal to negotiate the final 
terms of the Treaty with the German delega- 
tion at Versailles. ““The real Peace Conference 
should have met, as everyone knows now, when 
the Germans were invited to come to Versailles 
to receive the terms of a treaty which the Allies 
had agreed upon. Had that meeting taken 
place, there is no doubt that the Treaty of 
Versailles would have been modified, because 
there was already plenty of evidence of division 
of opinion” (p. 87). 

Germany’s failure to realize the staggering 
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costs of the first World War and her resulting 
fixation upon the Treaty of Versailles have 
had disastrous consequences. Hoping to achieve 
an illusory freedom by breaking what they had 
so often termed the “fetters” of the Treaty, the 
masters of Nazi Germany “have thrown Europe 
back into the maelstrom of war costs from 
which it has been struggling to escape ever 
since 1919” (p. 131). Thus by waging war 
against the Treaty of Versailles the Nazis have 
intensified a hundredfold those very factors 
which retarded the development of that “new 
Europe” which Hitler hoped to create. Dr 
Shotwell’s conclusion is that “the only solid 
guarantee of continuing prosperity lies in the 
strengthening of those instruments of interna- 
tional policy which are the substitutes for war: 
Arbitration and the World Court for the settle- 
ment of disputes, and the conference method of 
the League of Nations.” 

WILLIAM M. FRANKLIN 


Council on Foreign Relations 
New York City 


New World Challenge to Imperialism. By M. E. 
Tracy. New York: Coward McCann, 1940. 
Pp. xi, 395. $2.00. 

Imperialism has almost never brought the 
life more abundant to exploiters and exploited; 
therefore it was right that the United States 
and other American states eschewed such a 
policy in the past, and it is desperately essential, 
if tomorrow’s horizons are to be brighter, that 
they shun it in the future. There can be no 
marriage twixt democracy and imperialism. 
That is the central theme of this book. 

Although modern imperialism has been de- 
bunked before by Moon, Angell, Morell, and 
others, this book deserves a2 prominent place 
in high school and college libraries. May it be 
read by many students! 

The author, M. E. Tracy, formerly editor 
of Current History, addresses himself to the 
all-important, insistent question: Can we 
create a world order? In Part I he concludes 
that all the world except the Western Hemis- 
phere seeks peace through war, “but not the 
end of war through peace”; while on this side 
of the globe we seek “a permanent substitute 
for the capricious, ruthless terrorism by which 
empires have been created in the past.” In his 
seven remaining parts the author poses the 
question in its historic and geographical setting, 
as the titles indicate: “Age of Revolution,” 
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“Age of Imperialism,” “Revolt of the New 
World,” “Latin American Countries,” 
“English-Speaking Nations of the World,” 
“Imperialism Resurgent,” and “Manifest Des- 
tiny.” 

At a time when democracy has temporarily 
lost its self-confidence and is in danger of 
falling into Old World habits and alliances, 
this book is a bracing tonic. The style sustains 
interest and hammers the ideas home with 
force. An excellent chapter on the slave trade 
closes thus: 

Two hundred years ago those who quarreled with the 
institution of African slavery were treated with greater 
scorn than those who quarrel with the institution of 
organized war today. Those who advocated the doctrine 
of free labor and good wages were regarded as crazier 
than those who preach the possibility of internationa) 
peace through orderly processes. If modern democracy 
could persuade the world to abandon slavery, who has 
the right to doubt that it can persuade the world to 
abandon wholesale murder, if given a chance? No 
philosophy of government, society, and life has ac- 
complished so much within so short a time as modern 
democracy. Where other philosophies have destroyed 
life, it has saved life; where they have oppressed the 
masses, it has elevated them; where they have won 
physical triumphs, it has gained moral victories; where 
they resulted in more privilege and power for the few, 
it has served the coramon good (p. 93). 

Further on are added many such piquant con- 
trasts as these: “The United States has more 
children in high school than all the European 
nations put together. Its Maginot Line, or West 
Wall . . . consists of 600 colleges and univer- 
sities” (p. 312). “The United States bought the 
Louisiana tract for less than four cents an 
acre while it cost England more than forty- 
five dollars an acre to get the Boer territory in 
South Africa” (p. 322). 

The logic of Mr Tracy’s argument brings 
him to a conclusion which is contrary to the 
expressed opinions of many today. To this re- 
viewer, however, it rings true. “If the tempta- 
tion to help European nations promises to 
jeopardize it [New World democracy], let us 
resist the temptation” (p. 374). 

The chief fault in this book is the tendency 
to gloss over some of our American lapses from 
grace, notably in the Mexican and Spanish- 
American wars. The devil is not given his due; 
yet perhaps in a day when the devil “is too 
much with us,” it’s a merit to slight him. I 
can not close without praising the entertaining 
and instructive drawings and useful maps. 

E. Lewis B. Curtis 


State Normal School 
Oneonta, New York 
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Concerning Latin American Culture: Papers 
Read at Byrdcliffe, Woodstock, New York, 
August, 1939, Edited ky Charles C. Griffin. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. 
xiv, 234. $2.00. 


This is a small book on a very timely 
subject. We of the United States should be 
preparing to work with Latin America, and it 
is time we were becoming alive to the great 
strides we both will have to take before we 
can “be Good Neighbors.” 

A brief introduction by James T. Shotwell 
of Columbia University explains how these 
lectures came to be given at Byrdcliffe and the 
reason for their publication. This is followed 
by a short chapter on the cultural relations of 
the United States in the western world written 
by Ben M. Cherrington who was at one time 
head of the Bureau of Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, a section of the Department 
of State at Washington. He was chief of the 
bureau at the time he gave this address, and 
he explained in his talk how the bureau wished 
to cooperate in every way possible with any 
group of people who were willing to promote 
better relations with Latin America. 

A very interesting discussion of how the 
Carribbean Sea is the crossways of the 
Americas, how the Negro, the Indian, the 
Spaniard, the Englishman, and the people of 
the United States have all influenced this area, 
and how every nationality may be met at 
Panama, is presented in the next chapter by 
Richard F. Pattee, also of the Bureau of Cul- 
tural Relations. There are good but brief dis- 
cussions of Cuba’s problems and those of 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador. 

The third and fourth chapters are by the 
former ambassador of the Spanish Republic 
to the United States, Fernando De Los Rios. 
The first of these chapters discusses Spain in 
the epoch of American colonization, showing 
the extreme racial intermixture of the Spaniard 
himself, and his lack of stability in government 
for many hundreds of years. It also brings out 
the intense religiosity of the Spaniard. His 
second chapter is devoted to a discussion of 
the action of Spain in America. It is a very 
thorough description of the very great diversity 
of forces within Spain which penetrated into 
America, the invasion of the conquistadores, 
the establishment of the missions, and the ex- 
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peditions organized and sent out by the state 
directly. The great part which the Catholic 
church played in the colonial organization is 
developed; the introduction of Spanish cul- 
ture, the organization of the encomendero, and 
the establishment of public schools are also 
presented. 

Then follows a chapter on the social develop- 
ment of the Portuguese in America written by 
Gilberto Freyre. Here the Moorish influence 
was very great on the great estates established 
in Brazil. This is a very fresh and readable 
chapter. 

The next chapter, by the editor, deals more 
or less briefly with the Indian culture of all of 
the Spanish territory. He also discusses the 
effect of the conquest and of the struggle for 
independence, and gives a very brief glance at 
the present Indian situation. 

The enlightening chapter entitled “Mexico, 
European and Native” presents a good discus- 
sion of the relative position of the Spaniard 
and the Indian today in Mexico. It is written 
by Nathaniel Weyl. 

You are aware by this time that this is not 
a continuous discussion, but is the presenta- 
tion of various phases of Latin American life 
by authorities in each phase. The last few chap- 
ters illustrate this diversity perfectly, the first 
few chapters having formed the background 
for the chapters on some of the considerations 
regarding contemporary Latin America. The 
chapter on music written by William Berrien 
presents a great deal of new and some familiar 
material upon this subject. Another chapter, 
on Brazilian art, is written by Robert C. Smith. 
Another concerns Spanish-American literature 
and art. The volume concludes with the chap- 
ter on educational development in Latin 
America. In some ways the Latin American 
nations have been very advanced in education. 
The oldest universities of this hemisphere were 
founded in the same year by a decree of Charles 
I—one at Lima, Peru, and one at Mexico City 
in 1551—but the states have been weak for the 
most part on elementary education. 

The volume, while very readable, will be 
most interesting to people who already have 
acquired a good background in Latin Ameri- 
can history. 

LaurA F. ULLRICK 


New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 
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A Short History of the American Negro. By 
Benjamin Brawley. 4th rev. ed. New York: 
Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xv, 288. $2.00. 


Historical study of the Negro in America 
has developed in quantity and quality since its 
beginning in the nineteenth century. The late 
Professor Brawley, whose training was in the 
field of English, wrote his account from second- 
ary sources against a background of knowl- 
edge of the Negro through constant contact. 
He sets forth main facts and supplies a back- 
ground for much that is read today. The 1939 
revision adds information on the social history 
of Negroes. 

It is interesting to note that records left by 
early explorers of America mention Negroes. 
After Negroes were introduced into Virginia 
and other English colonies, their status seems 
to have evolved from one of servitude to one 
of slavery through practice, laws, and court de- 
cisions. This allowed for the development of a 
free Negro group before the Civil War. It is in 
this class, largely, rather than with the post- 
bellum freedmen, that the real beginnings of 
the progress of the Negro in America are to be 
found. Both the slave and free Negroes made 
efforts for freedom, the slaves by running away 
and at times by attempting insurrections, the 
free people by appeals to reason and by such 
direct aid as that given by Harriet Tubman 
who acted as an operator of the Underground 
Railroad. 

Negro history since emancipation includes 
enfranchisement, then disfranchisement, vio- 
lence and unrest, efforts in education, social 
and economic progress, contributions to litera- 
ture and art. In his closing chapter on “The 
Negro in American Life,” Brawley points out 
how prominent the influence of the Negro on 
American history has been, and in answer to 
the question, “Just what is the race worth as 
a constructive factor in American civilization?” 
points to Negro contributions to labor, as a 
soldier, and to art. 

The book contains a set of questions for 
review and a selected bibliography. Since the 
author referred to the importance of periodical 
literature in the study of the Negro, he might 
have included at least the Journal of Negro 
History and the Journal of Negro Education in 
his bibliography. A wider knowledge of con- 
tributions in these and other repositories of 
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historical articles would have added fineness 
and variety of detail to the presentation. This 
is, however, a useful volume for those who wish 
an introduction to the Negro’s history in 
America. 

MarieE ELIZABETH CARPENTER 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Labor Problems. By Gordon S. Watkins and 
Paul A. Dodd. New York: Thomas Y. Crow. 
ell, 1940. Pp. xiii, 1128. $3.75. 


This text is complete. It is virtually a com- 
pendium on labor problems. It includes a 
thorough definition and description of the 
conditions and backgrounds of labor problems, 
It includes historical views of labor problems, 
and a statement of the stages of economic de- 
velopment. Some labor problems of other 
countries are presented, and such foreign legis- 
lation as social insurance and provision for 
settling disputes is outlined. The three fold 
approach of the employer, the employee, and 
the government, in settling labor difficulties, 
is presented. It includes a very useful chapter 
on the courts in labor relations. 

This text has a host of tables, graphs, and 
charts, which are useful. These are of many 
kinds. A 100 per cent bar chart shows employ- 
ment and unemployment, 1929-1939 (p. 178). 
A table analyzes the workmen’s compensation 
laws in the various states (pp. 940-41). A 
Lorenz-curve graph shows inequality of medi- 
cal cost (p. 360). Dozens of other graphs and 
tables are used. 

The authors have not been content with 
“science for science’ sake” (p. vii). They pro- 
pose planning and remedial social action (pp. 
167, 880, 927, 1099). “The rapid extension of 
social control of industry and business in the 
United States indicates that even our people 
have abandoned their traditional faith in the 
efficacy of a supposedly divinely established 
system of economic laws to guarantee economic 
security and assure social justice for the masses” 
(p. 1081). They see changing social systems 
leading to the “good life for all” (p. 1102). 
They recognize some of the practices of em- 
ployers as being “objectionable” (p. 833). They 
delineate rather fully the causes of human 
waste (pp. 336-63), and the results of inequality 
(pp. 226-74). They discuss wages at length, but 
find that wages are determined by the demand 
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for the product (p. 297). They believe that low 
wages in the South make necessary a low state 
of business and standard of living, because of 
the lack of purchasing power. They believe 
that resentment of labor grows out of institu- 
tional factors that have not changed with tech- 
nology (pp. 101-16, 151-53, 210). They have 
shown the effects of technology, urbanization, 
child labor, paternalism, and discrimination 
against those above middle age (pp. go, 157ff, 
438, 492, 750). 

This text is excellent in scope, in viewpoint, 
in balance, and in realistic presentation. It 
might have been complete enough as a text, 
and its balance might have been satisfactory, 
if the chapters on cooperatives and socialism 
had been omitted. Most of the references have 
copyrights since 1929, and are well chosen. The 
questions for class discussion following the 
chapters will prove useful to instructors who 
desire such helps. The publishers have made an 
attractive book, in spite of the unusual length of 
1128 pages. The text is readable, and suitable 
for college classes. 

WALDo F. MITCHELL 

Indiana State Teachers College 


Financing Economic Security in the United 
States. By William Withers. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. x, 210. 
$2.75. 

This book serves very well as a quick survey 
of and introduction to the theory and operation 
of relief and security programs in the United 
States since 1933. The emphasis is upon secu- 
rity finance, as the title suggests, but the broader 
economic, social, and political problems are 
also delineated and discussed in a summary 
way. The value of the work lies primarily in 
its breadth of view and in the questions it 
raises rather than in any detailed technical 
analysis or original plan for improvement. The 
important issues are clearly stated. How much 
can we afford to spend upon economic security? 
From what sources should the funds be de- 
rived? How should they be distributed? What 
type of financial administration should be 
established for them? Each question is attacked 
directly, and in each case the significant factors 
to be considered are listed, evidence is mar- 
shaled pro and con, and an answer found. 

Dr Withers’ answers to the questions he 
raises are unhesitatingl, given. They are, how- 
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ever, important only as the opinions of a quali- 
fied specialist. Little or no defense is offered; 
the basic assumptions are evident but are not 
proved. He concludes, after a brief survey of 
available information on taxable capacity, that 
the United States has so far fallen considerably 
short of any theoretical limit that might be set 
by this factor. Furthermore, the effect upon 
business prosperity and national income of the 
spending incident to a security program is more 
apt to be favorable than not. Therefore the 
amount to be spent is to be determined by 
need. Since relief and security expenditures 
have not been adequate they should be in- 
creased, by at least 50 per cent per case in states 
with low standards. More emphasis should be 
put on equalization in the collection of the 
necessary funds, with reliance upon income 
taxes so far as that is possible. In the extension 
of the federal grant-in-aid system, local need, 
local economic and fiscal capacity, and “ex- 
tenuating political and traditional factors” 
should be taken into account. An arbitrary 
weighting of these various factors is suggested, 
with greater stress upon need than has been 
placed in actual practice. Work relief is not 
favored since it “introduces elements other 
than need” and reduces the total amount allo- 
cable to relief payments. The unemployment 
and old age insurance systems could be im- 
proved by a liberalization of benefits, the sub- 
stitution of a pay-as-you-go scheme for the 
reserve in the case of old age insurance, and 
the establishment of a national pooled fund 
for unemployment insurance. 
MARGARET PERKINS HORNE 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The Family and Its Social Functions. By Ernest 
R. Groves. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1940. 
Pp. xvi, 631. $3.50. 

“This book,” says the author in the preface, 
“is concerned with the social purpose of the 
family,” and “is designed for those students 
who want to continue the study of the family, 
and go beyond the discussion of the problems 
of the family, its history, or a description of 
its activities.” Professor Groves, with his wide 
consultative experience and extensive sociolog- 
ical study, breaks some new ground in this 
work, particularly as regards the organizing 
and socializing influences of the family in the 
community. 
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He treats especially of the family promotion 
of personal identity and survival, through the 
development of habits of emotional loyalty 
and social cooperation; the promotion of cul- 
ture, government, public opinion, education, 
sex status, and religion. With regard to the 
ways in which the child’s habits are socialized 
in the intra-familial interactions of allegiance, 
defense, aggression, and environmental sensi- 
tiveness, Professor Groves shows the extensive 
and permanent influence of the family in de- 
veloping, in both the individual and the com- 
munity, healthy growth and maturity. In con- 
trast to some recent extreme materialistic and 
mechanistic interpretations of social inter- 
actions, he says, “neither morality nor any 
other system of values has yet been reduced to 
chemistry. ... Intelligence as well as emotional 
pressure must be included in the idea of the 
human motive. There is a goal-seeking, a 
conscious quest, of satisfaction which reveals 
the mental endowment’’—by which we refer to 
the spiritual. 

Five of the main socializing motives of the 
family are viewed as follows: 

1. “The leading motive,” survival, and its 
“dynamic push toward adaptation” involves 
in the family the regulation of both conflict 
and conformity in the widening development 
of social union. The regulation of the food 
process by the needs of the family as the con- 
suming unit is shown to promote social union 
on the basic economic level—an important mat- 
ter today. 

2. “The second great human urge,” for sex 
and reproduction, receives much of its stand- 
ardization and control in the family institution 
of marriage. 

g. The natural urge for authority and power 
receives in the family a softening and adaptive 
influence through associations of love and 
affection, that tend to develop considerate 
democratic control rather than violent dicta- 
torship. 

4. The gregarious urge—“the herd instinct” 
in its more primitive form—develops through 
the family a wide social sympathy that pro- 
motes community union. 

5. The religious impulse receives in the 
family its basic quality of confident, shared 
quest of the good life with dependence on the 
leadership of superior personality. 

In his last three chapters, on the evolution 
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of social thought about the family and the 
future of the family, Professor Groves gives a 
clear and impartial summary of the theories 
and policies of important historic thinkers 
and leaders regarding family life, and the 
directions in which that life may reasonably 
be expected to develop. 
CHaRLEs J. BUSHNELL 
University of Toledo 


Problems and Values of Today. By Eugene 
Hilton. Boston: Little Brown, 1940. Pp. xvi, 


714. $1.96. 


This is an abridged edition of a two-volume 
work by the same title which appeared two 
years ago after having been awarded the 
Atlantic Monthly prize for new materials in 
the social studies for high schools. The author 
has selected twelve units from the original 
volumes dealing with problems of American 
life from the standpoint of sociology, eco- 
nomics, history, and politics. The problems 
are the usual ones treated in recent social 
studies books, but they are treated differently. 
The usual text explores problems rather fully, 
leaving little or nothing for the student to 
think or do. But in the present book a few 
paragraphs introduce problems or aspects of 
problems and lead up to exercises and activ- 
ities that the student is stimulated to do. 

Some of the suggested exercises and activities 
are largely barren of intellectual experiences 
and lend themselves easily to “busy work,” but 
there is a wealth of them and the discriminat- 
ing teacher can make selections. The book pre- 
supposes a classroom equipped with vital read- 
ing materials and teachers thoroughly alive to 
the America of today. 

If one stands off for a broad view of the 
book, weaknesses which do not show up on 
close inspection are apparent. It bears the ear- 
marks of the times. It was conceived and 
written in a transitional period when almost 
every aspect of American life was being crit- 
icized and everyone was conscious of the fact 
that America had reached the end of a major | 
phase of its development and was uncertain as 
to new directions. We are still in this period, 
but there are signs of positive movements. 

This book, though it is more con’tructive 
than many other social studies texts of the 
same period, reflects this confusion and un- 
certainty. It treats the problems of American 
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life as so many vehicles to be repaired. The 
energizing sense of direction is largely lacking. 
Youth do not want to be repair men forever 
working upon old vehicles. This view of life 
does not appeal to them and it does not seem 
likely that it ever will. They want a positive 
program of goals and methods. They want an 
ideal. For that is what energizes men, gives 
them a lease on life, and, while it is never 
realized itself, shapes that which is achieved. 
In short, the problems of American life are 
more cbvious in the book than are the values, 
for which one has to search rather carefully. 
But despite these general observations, the 
book will fill a demand for vital social studies 
materials more adequately than much that has 
been published. 
B. OTHANEL SMITH 
University of Illinois 


Problems in American Democracy. rev. ed. By 
S. Howard Patterson, A. W. Selwyn Little, 
and Henry Reed Burch. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940. Pp. xi, 814. $1.88. 


This revision of Problems of American 
Democracy is a valuable and encouraging addi- 
tion to the social studies field. Unlike many 
other recent texts, it Coes not leave pupils with 
a sense of hopeless. .. Rather it leaves them 
with a feeling that, in spite of its many unsolved 
problems, American democracy is not doomed 
to failure, but can be maintained and carried 
on to greater successes through courageous 
thought and action. 

A real test of any textbook is to place it in 
the hands of both pupils and teachers. This 
was done with the examination copy of Prob- 
lems in Democracy. The reaction was over- 
whelmingly favorable to the book. Why? Be- 
cause of the logical organization, the simple 
but adequate vocabulary, the clear presenta- 
tion of problems, the thought-provoking chal- 
lenges, the American point of view, the 
freedom from indoctrination for European 
“isms,” and the underlying faith in America. 
The dignified appearance of the book, large 
clear type, effective charts and diagrams, and 
carefully selected pictures all help to bring 
this favorable reaction. 

Problems in American Democracy is divided 
into four main parts and thirty-three chapters. 
Each part is introduced with a preview. Each 
chapter is started with a list of objectives and 
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closed with questions on the text, thought 
questions (called “Application and Interpre- 
tation”), valuable suggested activities, and two 
lists of references, one of which suggests far 
more advanced reading. 

In regard to content, the authors state in the 
introduction: 


These separate parts, however, are merely different 
views of ou. American Democracy, taken from different 
sides, in order to obtain a complete and meaningful 
picture of the whole subject. In reality, all Problems 
of American Democracy have their economic, their 
social, and their political aspects. Our order of develop- 
ment seems both logical and agogical, for many 
social problems have their origin in economic change 
and their solution in political action. 


The spirit of the text is well expressed in the 
following quotation from page 272: 

Finally, our social institutions and our political ideals 
have made for economic progress. The American stand- 
ard of living owes much to the spiritual qualities of the 
population, such as courage, initiative, industry, thrift, 
perseverance, and optimism. Our people have had the 
opportunity to progress from class to class and to acquire 
wealth, unhampered by oppressive governmental regu- 
lation, or by the influence of Old-World traditions which 
tend to keep people in the class in which they were born. 

This text, especially if preceded by a sound 
course in United States history, should form a 
valuable basis for a senior course not only in 
problems but in the principles of American 
democracy. Few texts so successfully correlate 
and at the same time, when necessary, separate 
the economic, social, and political phases of 
our American life. The volume will be well 
received by the present serious-thinking high 
school generation. 

GrorcE A. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


George Washington High School 
Los Angeles 


Challenges to American Youth. By Joseph I. 
Arnold. Evanston, IIll.: Row Peterson, 1940. 
Pp. 676. $1.35. ; 

Recognizing that “nearly every problem 
which we might raise will have its economic 
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side, its political side, and its social side,” 
Joseph Irvin Arnold, head of the Department 
of Sociology and Economics, State Teachers 
College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts, has writ- 
ten Challenges to American Youth, a social- 
science text for the senior high school course. 
Mr Arnold develops twenty-eight “challenges” 
which he groups as personal, institutional, 
economic, political, and social. The scope of 
the book is broad, for the single volume must, 
of necessity, touch rapidly upon major aspects 
of all the social sciences. Naturally, in so am- 
bitious a venture, the author handles some sec- 
tions more deftly than others. Mr Arnold seems 
at his best in the last three sections, on eco- 
nomic, political, and social challenges, which 
include a very able chapter on political control. 
He seems less sure of his ground when dealing 
with personality and geographic environment 
in the personal section. Relatively less famil- 
iarity with the literature of the field may also 
account for the too scant space devoted to the 
movies in an otherwise balanced institutional 
section which deals primarily with the agencies 
of public opinion. 

In his introduction Mr Arnold makes the 
avowal of objectivity and neutrality which is 
expected of all right-minded educators before 
he proceeds to elaborate on his values and con- 
clusions throughout the text. In this respect 
the author is by no means unorthodox; 
historians-to-be will no doubt record this 
frailty as one of the characteristics of twentieth- 
century educators writing or speaking in the 
contemporary American culture. As set down 
in Challenges to American Youth, Mr Arnold’s 
values are found, in general, in the American 
democratic and liberal tradition. Either ex- 
plicitly or inferentially the book supports, to 
select a sampling, “critical loyalty” to Amer- 
ican institutions; eugenic controls; increased 
religious instruction and church attendance; 
public rather than commercialized recreation; 
capitalist-corporation organization of business 
under public regulation; greater equality in 
income distribution; arbitration, conciliation, 
and industrial peace; a reformed tax system 
coupled with citizens’ readiness to pay taxes 
without grumbling; extension of democratic 
social and economic planning. 

Mr Arnold has adopted an easy conversa- 
tional style which utilizes statistics only in the 
form of excellent charts from such groups as 


Pictorial Statistics, Incorporated, and which 
involves reference to or quotation from sources 
only infrequently. This choice of approach 
has promoted readability and intelligibility 
but makes the author sometimes seem dog- 
matic. One may or may not agree with such 
blanket statements as these: “More than any- 
thing else, certainty of punishment would 
serve to prevent crime’; and “Thoughtful 
people now recognize that there is no conflict 
between religion and science.” 

To write in the broad field of social science, 
crosscutting areas, is a formidable and impor- 
tant task which is essential to modern educa- 
tion. Mr Arnold’s is a gallant attempt to be 
the universal man for a complex bewildering 
world. 

WILLIAM VAN TIL 

Ohio State University School 


Planning Your Future. By George E. Myers, 
Gladys M. Little, and Sarah A. Robinson. 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1940. Pp. x, 549. 
$1.64. 


The authors have combined acceptable edu- 
cational theory and practice. The book pro- 
poses to provide young people with adequate 
knowledge and appreciation of the world’s 
work. This has been accomplished by dividing 
the text into four parts: “The World of Occu- 
pations,” “Occupations in Your Community,” 
“Facts Every Worker Should Know,” and 
“Finding Your Place.” Proceeding from the 
world of occupations to the local aspects of 
occupations is a very desirable sequence. The 
chapters in each part contain definite aims, a 
body of text material, a list of books to read, 
questions to answer, and things to do. 

United States census classifications have 
been used as the basis for discussions concern- 
ing general occupational fields. Specific occu- 
pations are considered for the most part by 
discussing the conventional type questions 
which pertain to occupational information. 
Examples of the questions answered are: 
(1) Of what use is the occupation to the world? 
(2) What are the duties of the particular 
worker? (3) What are the working conditions 
with respect to hours, health, and safety? 
(4) What education and special training are 
necessary? (5) What are the qualifications for 
success in the particular work? (6) What pay- 
ment may the worker expect? (7) What are 
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the opportunities for promotion? (8) What 
organizations are there? (g) What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the occupation? 

Teachers and pupils alike are provided with 
ample opportunity for an informal considera- 
tion of educational and vocational planning. 
Pupils are encouraged to plan their own future 
and make decisions based upon personal and 
occupational facts rather than pseudo methods. 
Definite choice of an occupation may be im- 
possible, but the emphasis on student planning 
is educationally sound and socially necessary. 
Through their process of planning, young 
people are challenged to determine what suc- 
cess means in both work and life. Rules are 
suggested for measuring success. 

Consideration for such problems as the rela- 
tion of factors of production to the occupa- 
tional world, changing jobs, unemployment, 
working conditions, relationships between em- 
ployers and employees, use of leisure time, 
labor laws, securing a job, and making a suc- 
cess of a job, makes the book applicable to a 
general citizenship course at the secondary 
school level. Through its broad subject scope, 
the text properly emphasizes the necessity of 
inderstanding the social and political as well 
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as the economic phases of life when considering 
the world of work. 

The book presents valuable charts, illustra- 
tions of actual types of work performed, maps, 
and a detailed bibliography. The illustrations 
are particularly good. 

J. Frep Murpuy 


Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis 


The Visual Arts in General Education: A Re- 
port of the Committee on the Function of 
Art in General Education for the Commis- 
sion on Secondary School Curriculum, New 
York: Appleton Century, 1940. Pp. x, 166. 
$1.50. 


The present volume, the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Function of Art in General Edu- 
cation, is not in any sense a textbook of 
methods in the arts but is rather a philo- 
sophical discussion which aims at the formu- 
lation of practical recommendations for the 
furthering of desirable growth in the adoles- 
cent and society through the teaching of the 
arts. As in many studies of a special aspect of 
our complex society, there is a tendency in this 
report to look upon art as the cure-all for the 
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whole range of adolescent ills. This ambition 
on the part of art advocates becomes tempered 
somewhat when the committee gets down to 
actual cases and tries to indicate how they 
would put their program into practice. 

After a discussion of the need for art as a 
means of self-expression, the committee sets 
forth the following aim of art education in the 
secondary school: “to further the growth of 
individuals in rich enjoyment and effective- 
ness and to encourage them to create a society 
where such living is possible for all” (p. 17-18). 
The adolescent, it is pointed out, is blocked by 
cultural pressures from expressing some of his 
most definite impulses, and art experiences 
may be a means of release to him. 

The question naturally arises at this point as 
to the type of art activity which the committee 
has in mind. Is the adolescent to find release in 
the execution of a bowl of pansies in water 
color, or in the perfections of mechanical draw- 
ing? To a person brought up in a school where 
each autumn each pupil had to draw an autumn 
leaf following a rigid pattern, and where devia- 
tion from that pattern meant a low grade, the 
committee conception of art may seem ex- 
tremely liberal and even radical. Does the in- 
dividual need release through the use of his 
large muscles and bones? Let him then test his 
strength with wood or stone carving. Does he 
need expression for his fantasies and day 
dreams? He can turn to dramatics and give 
vent to his need for heroics. Scene painting, 
photography, model building, sculpturing or 
jigsaw work—all have a place in the modern 
art program. 

What is the significance to the social studies 
teacher of all this emphasis on art activities? 
The committee would enlist the help of this 
group for as they point out: “Not the art 
teacher alone but all teachers are potent to 
give their classes interest or apathy where 
esthetic values are concerned” (p. 156). A great 
deal of the chapter on “Teaching the Visual 
Arts” (Chapter 3) is devoted to a consideration 
of the correlation and integration of art and 
the other subjects in the curriculum. Sugges- 
tions are made concerning stimulating interest 
in art through strips, through photography, 
through museums, and generally in a study of 
the students’ social environment. Art, so con- 
ceived, becomes a part of the students’ every- 
day life, a practical consideration and not 
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something which is hung in museums and ad. 
mired in order to impress your neighbor with 
your general culture. 


W. H. Hartey 


State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


The Youth of New York City. By Nettie 
Pauline McGill and Ellen Nathalie Mat. 
thews. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 
XxVi, 420. $3.50. 


This survey of the status and needs of the 
youth of New York City was undertaken by the 
Research Bureau of the Welfare Council of 
New York City. Findings and conclusions are 
based upon a carefully selected sample of over 
nine thousand cases, representative of the vari- 
ations among all youth in such matters as resi- 
dence by borough, age, occupational status of 
youths and families, sex, and color. A detailed 
analysis of the representativeness of the sample, 
reported in an appendix, provides a basis for 
confidence in the significance of the survey as 
a whole. 

The report is organized into five sections. 
Section I on “Background” presents in four 
chapters facts about the sex, age, color, and 
nationality of the youth, their home-family 
status, their experience with relief and various 
social agencies, and their school and employ- 
ment status. Section II deals with educational 
opportunities provided by the city, and by 
supplementary efforts and agencies of the 
government as well as private undertakings. 
Section III presents the picture of youth at 
work, youth out of work, and in a separate 
chapter, the employment status of Negro 
youth. Section IV deals with leisure and recrea- 
tion, and the social life of youth. Section V 
presents a general summary and conclusions. 
Two appendices, in addition to analyzing the 
representativeness of the sample, describe the 
scope and method of the survey, present the 
schedule used, and contain tables of the statis- 
tical data. 

A community that spends money in such 
large quantities as New York City for educa- 
tion, recreation, and other services and facili- 
ties is apt to feel that it is doing a pretty good 
job for its youth. Undoubtedly New York City 
youth are better off in many respects than 
youth in some other communities, but the ade- 
quacy of efforts in their behalf must be meas- 
ured against the enormity and complexity of 
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the youth problem in a community as large 
and diverse as New York City. A million youth 
sixteen to twenty-five years of age, living in one 
city, present a problem of baffling complexity 
and difficulty. As has been pointed out in many 
other youth surveys, the problem centers in the 
“Jost years” between the time a youth leaves 
school and enters into fairly stable employ- 
ment. This does not mean only the years from 
eighteen to twenty or thereabouts. Unem- 
ployed or otherwise “unoccupied” youth are 
found at every age level. While practically all 
children in the city enter high school, fewer 
than half remain to the normal age of com- 
pletion. 

Completing high school or not seems to be 
largely a matter of the economic resources of 
the youth’s families. Whereas 42 per cent of 
youth from white-collar homes had completed 
high school, only 20 per cent of youth from ihe 
homes of manual workers had done so, and 
only one in ten Negro youth had finished high 
school. These facts are strikingly like those 
reported in the Maryland study carried on by 
the American Youth Commission, and give 
further evidence to support the conclusion that 
a pernicious economic determinism is at work. 
Youth’s schooling is affected by occupational 
status of the family; schooling in turn affects 
the occupational status of youth; and a vicious 
circle is the result. Equality of opportunity of 
youth to break the bonds of a circumscribing 
occupational and economic class is far from 
the reality in New York, as elsewhere. There 
are, of course, other important reasons why 
New York City youth leave school, such as 
lack of interest or capacity, but the economic 
factor is powerful and inescapable. The NYA 
has helped, but the number for which such 
assistance is available is but a fraction of those 
for whom the need exists, 

The employment status of New York City 
youth is of course a matter of great concern. 
But over and above the lack of employment 
for enormous numbers, there stands out the 
fact that “contacts” through friends or relatives 
are more important in getting jobs than the 
services of employment agencies, and com- 
mercial agencies more important than non- 
commercial. Neither of the latter, however, has 
played a very extensive role in placing youth 
in a job. Furthermore, much of the employ- 
ment that youth receive appears to be below 
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their training and capacity. This is not merely 
a matter of youth’s own opinions; statistics 
seem to confirm the suspicion that human re- 
sources are being squandered lavishly, as a 
result both of no employment and poor adjust- 
ment of employment to youth. 

What of the leisure-time activities and re- 
sources of New York City youth? By and large, 
New York City youth spend their time reading 
the newspapers and magazines, listening to 
the radio, going to the movies, and “hanging 
around.” Relatively few have any opportunity 
to engage in sports; almost none has any 
hobbies or recreational skills; very few are 
reached by the “character building” agencies. 
Most of the reading is pastime reading, and 
youth as a group have little to do with the arts, 
either as producer or consumer. Only 19 per 
cent of boys and 11 per cent of girls appear to 
have a balanced or satisfactory leisure. 

This book probably has comparatively little 
immediate professional usefulness to a class- 
room teacher. Nevertheless, it is a useful socio- 
logical document for anyone who wishes to 
have facts about how the times bear upon 
urban youth. And as a reminder and a prod to 
those who formulate the policies and adminis- 
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ter the budgets of a great city, the book is 
timely and important. 
W. B. FEATHERSTONE 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Schools for Democracy. Compiled by Charl 
Ormond Williams and Frank W. Hubbard. 
Chicago: National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1939. Pp. 239. 


This pocket volume consists of fourteen 
articles written by such eminent authorities 
as Professors Counts, Strayer, Knight, and 
others. It con.ains an introductory article by 
Charles A. Beard, and one by C. O. Williams. 
At the end of the volume one finds a study 
guide for each article, of questions and sug- 
gested readings. 

The merit of this compilation is the attempt 
of presenting, to the teacher and parent, the 
American school and its work for democracy. 
Each of the writers in this compilation is a 
specialist in his field and endeavors to present 
some aspects of it to the reader. But it is 
regrettable that space limitation incapacitates 
the various scholars in presenting their case 
in full, as their knowledge and abilities war- 
rant. Take, for instance, Dr Counts’ paper 
“Our Articles of Faith” (pp. 13-25). A similar 
theme was aptly presented by him in The 
Schools Can Teach Democracy (New York: 
John Day, 1939, pp. 32). Its reprint in this 
volume would certainly serve the purpose best. 

Generally, this compilation, though short of 
many items of interest and importance, is 
commendable not only for teachers and par- 
ents but also for the general reader to whom 
our school is an inspiring part of our way of 
living. 

MAURICE J. SHORE 

Baltimore, Maryland 


The American School System: A Survey of the 
Principles and Practices of Education. rev. 
ed. By Aubrey A. Douglass. New York: Far- 
rar & Rinehart, 1940. Pp. xviii, 745. $3.00. 


This is a revised edition of a “survey of 
the principles and practices of education” pub- 
lished in 1934. The preface to this edition 
remarks the impressive fact that “Society is 
placing upon the public school system greater 
and greater responsibilities,” and points out 
that the public educational arrangements of 
this country are being increasingly used to per- 


form well their added tasks. The volume under. 
takes to give a description of those arrange. 
ments as they now exist, to note efforts that 
are being made to improve education in the 
United States, “and to define the problems that 
stand in the way of advancement.” 

Intended primarily for those beginning the 
study of education, the volume is freer than 
most books on education of technical pedagog- 
ical vocabulary. This is as it should be. For, 
as the critics have often properly complained, 
too many books in the field of professional 
education are irritating and sometimes for- 
bidding because they are written in such un- 
conscionably mysterious language—so esoteric 
as to be known to the initiated alone and per- 
haps not fully understood by them. 

In this volume, written rather pleasingly, 
one may learn about the scope of the biggest 
public business in the United States, how the 
schools began and have developed, the pur- 
pose of the educational program, the curric- 
ulum, elementary, secondary, higher, adult, 
rural, and other kinds of education; how the 
schools are organized, financed, and adminis- 
tered; and a variety of other subjects. The 
concluding chapter deals with “issues in 
American education.’ Among these issues are: 
How shall the school define its task? Shall the 
schools be entirely free? Shall public funds 
be used to aid private schools? Are many 
young people unable to profit by secondary 
education? Are teachers free? Are the schools 
subject to “fads and frills’? Do the schools 
indulge in soft pedagogy? Where shall free, 
public education end? Should secondary edu- 
cation be selective? Do our schools hold them- 
selves aloof from practical affairs of life? How 
shall teachers view controversial questions? 
Should special groups be permitted to in- 
fluence the curriculum? “Are educators weak 
in their ability to evaluate school practices?” 

Each chapter is begun by the statement of 
a “problem” and is followed by a helpful bib- 
liography, questions for discussion and topics 
for investigation. There are numerous illus- 
trations and useful tables. 

EpGar W. KNIGHT 


University of North Carolina 
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165. 

Stanton, Benjamin F., Lutz, Harley L., and Foote, Ed- 
mund W. Getting a Living: The Foundations of 
Economic Society (George B. Engberg), 522. 

Steiner, Margaret, and King, Ethel. A Course in Amer- 
ican Life and Culture, 10. 

Stephenson, O. W., and Park, Joe. Clarifying Social 
Studies Terms, 311. 

Stewart, Irvin. Local Broadcasts to Schools (Donald L. 
Cherry), 72. 

Stokes, J. Buroughs. The Changing Content of Modern 
Problems Texts, 338. 

Stolper, J. R., and Fenn, Henry C. Integration at Work 
(Donald R. Alter), 373. 

Tead, Ordway, New Adventures in Democracy: Prac- 
tical Applications of the Democratic Idea (Benjamin 
Rosenthal), 142. 

Thesis Subject?, Want A, Edgar B. Wesley, 235. 

Thompson, E. T., Park, R. E., and others. Race Rela- 
tions and the Race Problem: A Definition and an 
Analysis (Guy V. Price), 223. 

Tolerance in the South, Teaching Racial, Floy Simp- 
son, 549. 

Tracy, M. E. New World Challenge to Imperialism 

(E. Lewis B. Curtis), 588. 








Tully, G. E, Creative Expression and Social Problems 
Teaching, 99. 

Tyler, I. Keith. Spelling as a Secondary Learning 
(Catherine L. McHale), 147. 

Tyler, Tracy F. Radio Programs for Social Studies 
Classes, 346. 

Ulich, Robert. Fundamentals of Democratic Education: 
An Introduction to Educational Philosophy (J, L, 
Kandel), 367. 

Unemployed, A New Frontier for the, Alma M. Jensen, 
394 

Unit 
Evaluation of the Unit-Directed Study Procedure, 

Robert S. Ellwood, 266. 
Teaching Unit on Alaska, A, Dorothy Farthing, 39. 
Unit Organization and Laboratory Procedures, Viy. 
ian Jennings, 180. 

Visual Aids, see Audio-Visual Aids. 

Vocabulary 
Clarifying Social Studies Terms, Joe Park and O, W, 

Stephenson, 311. 

Ward, Douglas S. Community Surveys for Junior High 
Schools?, 553. 

Watkins, Gordon S., and Dodd, Paul A. Labor Problems 
(Waldo F. Mitchell), 590. 

Weedon, Vivian, and Heaton, Kenneth L. The Failing 
Student: A Study of Academic Failure and the Im- 
plication for Education (W. B. Featherstone), 74. 

Wesley, Edgar B. Want A Thesis Subject?, 235. 

West, Ruth. The National Council and the Social 
Studies Teacher, 81. 

Wharton, Howard. Six Years of Emergency Educa- 
tion, 107. 

Whitham, Louise. Tulsa Aids the Slower Groups, 102. 

Wilgus, A. Curtis, and d’Eca, Raul. Outline History of 
Latin America (Peter T. Conmy), 376. 

Williams, Charl Ormond, and Hubbard, Frank W., com- 
piled by. Schools for Democracy (Maurice J. Shore), 
598. 

Willigan, Walter L., and O’Connor, John J. Sociology 
(Charles J. Bushnell), 524. 

Willis, Margaret. Adapting Our High Schools to Pres- 
ent Needs, 461. 

Withers, William. Financing Economic Security in the 
United States (Margaret Perkins Horne), 59). 

Wittke, Carl. We Who Build America: The Saga of the 
Immigrant (Joseph S. Roucek), 66. 

Wood, Hugh B. Modern Problems in the Curriculum, 
go. 

Wood, LaVergne, and Armstrong, W. C. Analyzing 
Propaganda, 331. 

Wright, W. W., McClure, C. H., and Scheck, Charles C. 
The Story of Ancient Times, The Middle Ages, and 
The Background of Modern Nations (Rachel M. Jar- 
rold), 372. 

Yarbrough, W. H., and McClure, C. H. The United 
States of America (Rachel M. Jarrold), 372. 

Ylvisaker, Hedvig, and Pace, Robert. Differential 
Changes in College Students’ Information and Atti- 
tudes in Social Courses, 116. 

Yoshpe, Harry B. The Disposition of Loyalist Estates in 
the Southern District of the State of New York (Irv- 
ing J. Levine), 291. 

Young, James T. The New American Government and 
Its Work, 4th ed., (Ernest R. Dalton), 523. 

Young, Jeremiah S., Manning, John W., and Arnold, 
Joseph I. Government of the American People: An 
Integrated Presentation of Its Political, Economic, and 
Social Functions (Ernest R. Dalton), 523. 

Zeleny, Leslie Day. Group Learning, 317. 
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FOR SECOND SEMESTER COURSES 








YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS 
Smith 


Brings to high schoci pupils a clear picture of those eco- 
nomic problems they will face as wage earners: income 
budgeting, proper use of credit, buying insurance, etc. 
“A noteworthy introduction to consumer problems.” 


ECONOMICS 
Smith 


A clear and simple presentation of fundamental prob- 
lems for high school pupils. Kept constantly up-to-date. 


CITIZENS AT WORK 
Young, Barton and Johnston 


Presents in an interesting manner those economic prin- 
ciples which must be clearly understood if we are to 


have an informed body of citizens. Numerous and effec- 
tive pedagogical aids are included in the text. 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
Myers, Little and Robinson 


Helps provide an answer to the question, “What shall 
| do after | leave school?’ Gives complete information 
about ten major occupational groups, including kinds 
and hours of work, preparation needed, etc. 


OUR SOCIAL WORLD 
Wallis and Wallis 


Fxplores all the significant social and economic develop- 
ments of recent times. New pictures and pictorial sta- 
tistics provide easy-to-grasp factual information. 





Write for further 


information 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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ment tests, and a free teachers’ manual. 
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TWO IMPORTANT NEW EDITIONS 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION — STAPLES AND YORK 


A new 1940 book that is a complete revision of a previous edition now widely used. All discussions and data 
have been brought up to date, and all topics have been carefully checked for accuracy and teachability. The 
book contains many colored maps, pictorial charts, graphs, and data tables. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is 


available with a workbook, achievement tests, and a free teachers’ manual. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
By SHIELDS AND WILSON 


A new 1940 revision designed for a single, comprehensive course in consumer education or as a part of a 
school-wide consumer program. The course has been carefully written so that applied economics and specific 
consumer procedures are woven together. The book is available with a workbook, a set of objective achieve- 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION) 
CHICAGO 
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The REAL 
Problems of American Democracy 
Are Discussed in 


PROBLEMS AND VALUES 
OF TODAY 


By Eugene Hilton 


This text faces the fact that governmental problems are uppermost 
in America today. It correlates them with social and economic 
matters as well as with individual guidance. It is concerned with all 
the problems of the present, not just a few that were mostly 
significant yesterday. 


List Price, One-Volume Edition, $1.96 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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Work-Saving . . . 
Flexible . . . Inexpensive 


HOMEROOM 
GUIDANCE 


Manuals for Teachers 
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7th-8th Grades 
Character, Ethics: 


Newspaper Stories 
for Group Guidance 


Brewer-Glidden 


This book offers character education 
and instruction in ethics through 170 
news items taken from newspapers in 
ali parts of the country, each rewritten 
to appeal to junior high school pupils. 
Each story concerns a problem of right 
and wrong. Net price of 5 copies for 
5 homerooms, $6.45. 

List price, $1.61 
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8th-9th Grades 
Citizenship Guidance: 


Society in Action 


By Helen Halter 


This book contains 13 units on social 
guidance, and 25 units on community 
citizenship, developed from a guidance 
point of view. From this abundance 
of material, a small number of units 
that best fit the school’s needs will pro- 
vide a semester’s homeroom work. Used 
as a part of the working library of each 
homeroom teacher, it is an unfailing 
source of ideas and materials. Net price 
of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, $6.65. 

List price, $1.66 
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10th Grade 


52 Case Conferences 


Case Conference 
Problems in 
Group Guidance 


By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledged 
to be the best method for group- 
guidance work that involves character. 
The method is adequately developed 
in this book for the first time. The 52 
tested cases deal with the personal 
social relations of pupils. Net pri 
of 5 copies for 5 homerooms, $650. 

List price, $1.55 


llth Grade 
The 60 Common Problems: 


Common Problems 
in Group Guidance 


By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of 
the u idance program. Com- 
pared the NVGA. worked with 
Dr. Allen in wera ee these problems, 
from among hun , as the 60 most 
commonly faced by high-school 6 pee 
These committees also collaborated on 
the development of the units. The 
problems deal with the adjustment of 
the pupil to his environment, his stud- 
ies, and his future life. Net _ of 
5 copies for 5 homerooms, $7.80. 

List price, $1.95 
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Al STUDIES SERIES 


An Integrated Program-—Grades 7-12 


WILLIAM A. HAMM e EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY 


General Editors 





Urch: SCALING THE CENTURIES—10th grade 
Hamm: THE AMERICAN PEOPLE—1lIth grade 
Gavian: SOCIETY FACES THE FUTURE—lIth or 12th grade 


Martin and Cooper 
THE UNITED STATES AT WORK (geography)—7th or 8th grade 


Coleman and Wesley 
AMERICA’S ROAD TO NOW—7th or 8th grade 


O’Rourke: YOU AND YOUR COMMUNITY—8th or 9th grade 


Complete teaching equipment inciudes functional illustrations of high artistic 
merit, activities notebooks, and teachers’ manuals. The books may 
be used independently or in any combination. Four 
additional books are in preparation. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London }| 
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